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It will be convenient for the point of view proposed in this 
paper to regard the city, not as a mere congeries of persons and 
social arrangements, but as an institution. 

An institution, according to Sumner, consists of a “concept 
and a structure.” By concept, which he further defines as “an 
idea, notion, doctrine, interest,” he means organized attitudes sup- 
ported by their appropriate sentiments. ‘The structure,” he adds, 
“is a framework, or apparatus, or perhaps only a number of func- 
tionaries set to co-operate in prescribed ways at a certain juncture. 
The structure holds the concept and furnishes the instrumentalities 
for bringing it into the world of facts and action in a way to serve 
the interests of men in society.’” 

The point is that an institution is a section of corporate human 
nature plus the machinery and the instrumentalities through which 
that human nature operates. 

With this conception of an institution we can think of the city, 
that is to say, the place and the people, with all the machinery, 
sentiments, customs, and administrative devices that go with it, - 

* Sumner, Folkways: A Study of the Sociological Importance of Usages, Manners, 
Customs, Mores, and Morals, p. 54. 
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public opinion and street railways, the individual man and the tools 
that he uses, as something more than a mere collective entity. We 
may think of it as a mechanism—a psychophysical mechanism— 
in and through which private and political interests find corporate 
expression. Much of what we ordinarily regard as the city—its 
charters, formal organization, buildings, street railways, and so 
forth—is, or seems to be, mere artifact. However, it is only when 
and in so far as these things, through use and wont, connect them- 
selves, like a tool in the hand of a man, with the vital forces 
resident in individuals and in the community that they assume the 
institutional form. As the whole the city is a growth. It is the 
undesigned product of the labors of successive generations of men. 


I. THE CITY PLAN AND LOCAL ORGANIZATION 


The city, particularly the modern American city, strikes one 
at first blush as so little a product of the artless processes of nature 
and growth that it is difficult to recognize its institutional character. 
The ground plan of most American cities, for example, is a checker- 
board. The unit of distance is the block. This geometrical form 
suggests that the city is a purely artificial construction, which 
might conceivably be taken apart and put together again, like a 
house of blocks. 

The fact is, however, that the city is rooted in the habits and 
customs of the people who inhabit it. The consequence is that 
the city possesses a moral as well as a physical organization, and 
these two mutually interact in characteristic ways to mold and 
modify one another. It is the structure of the city which impresses 
us by its visible vastness and complexity, but this structure has its 
basis, nevertheless, in human nature, of which it is an expression. 
On the other hand, this vast organization which has arisen in 
response to the needs of its inhabitants, once formed, impresses itself 
upon them as a crude external fact, and forms them, in turn, in 
accordance with the design and interests which it incorporates. 

The city plan.—It is because the city has what has here been 
described as its institutional character that there is a limit to the 
arbitrary modifications which it is possible to make in its physical 
structure and its moral order. 
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The city plan, for example, establishes metes and bounds, 
fixes in a general way the location and character of the city’s con- 
structions, and imposes an orderly arrangement, within the city 
area, upon the buildings which are erected by private initiative as 
well as by public authority. Within the limitations prescribed, 
however, the inevitable processes of human nature proceed to give 
these regions and these buildings a character which it is less easy to 
control. Under our system of individual ownership, for instance, 
it is not possible to determine in advance the extent of concentra- 
tion of population in any given area. The city cannot fix land 
values, and we leave to private enterprise, for the most part, the 
task of determining the city’s limits and the location of its resi- 
dential and industrial districts. Personal tastes and convenience, 
vocational and economic interests, infallibly tend to segregate and 
thus to classify the populations of great cities. In this way the 
city acquires an organization which is neither designed nor con- 
trolled. 

Physical geography, natural advantages, and the means of 
transportation determine in advance the general outlines of the 
urban plan. As the city increases in population, the subtler 
influences of sympathy, rivalry, and economic necessity tend to 
control the distribution of population. Business and manufactur- 
ing seek advantageous locations and draw around them a certain 
portion of the population. There spring up fashionable residence 
quarters from which the poorer classes are excluded because of the 
increased value of the land. Then there grow up slums which are 
inhabited by great numbers of the poorer classes who are unable 
to defend themselves from association with the derelict and vicious. 
In the course of time every section and quarter of the city takes on 
something of the character and qualities of its inhabitants. Each 
separate part of the city is inevitably stained with the peculiar 
sentiments of its population. The effect of this is to convert what 
was at first a mere geographical expression into a neighborhood, 
that is to say, a locality with sentiments, traditions, and a history of 
its own. Within this neighborhood the continuity of the historical 
processes is somehow maintained. The past imposes itself upon 
the present and the life of every locality moves on with a certain 
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momentum of its own, more or less independent of the larger circle 


of life and interests about it. 

The organization of the city, the character of the urban environment 
and of the discipline which it imposes, is finally determined by the size of 
the population, its concentration and distribution within the city area. 
For this reason it is important to study the populations of cities, to com- 
pare the idiosyncrasies in the development of city populations. Some of 
the first things we want to know about the city, therefore, are: sources 
of population; immigration and natural growth; distribution of popu- 
lation within the city as affected by (a) economic, i.e., land, values, 
(5) sentimental interests, race, vocation, etc.; comparative growths of the 
population within different portions of the city area, as affected by birth- 
and death-rates, marriage and divorce, etc. 

The neighborhood.—Proximity and neighborly contact are the 
basis for the simplest and most elementary form of association 
with which we have to do in the organization of city life. Local 
interests and associations breed local sentiment, and, under a 
system which makes residence the basis for participation in the 
government, the neighborhood becomes the basis of political control. 
In the social and political organization of the city it is the smallest 
local unit. 

“Tt is surely one of the most remarkable of all social facts that, coming 
down from untold ages, there should be this instinctive understanding that the 
man who establishes his home beside yours begins to have a claim upen your 
sense of comradeship The neighborhood is a social unit which, by its 
clear definition of outline, its inner organic completeness, its hair-trigger 
reactions, may be fairly considered as functioning like a social mind 
The local boss, however autocratic he may be in the larger sphere of the city 
with the power he gets from the neighborhood, must always be in and of the 
people; and he is very careful not to try to deceive the local people so far as 
their local interests are concerned. It is hard to fool a neighborhood about 
its own affairs.””* 

The neighborhood exists without formal organization. The 
local improvement society is the structure erected on the basis 
of the spontaneous neighborhood organization and exists for the 
purpose of giving expression to the local sentiment. 

Under the complex influences of the city life what may be called 
the normal neighborhood sentiment has undergone many curious 


* Robert A. Woods, “The Neighborhood in Social Reconstruction,” Papers and 
Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Society, 1913. 
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and interesting changes, and produced many unusual types of local 
communities. More than that, there are nascent neighborhoods 
and neighborhoods in process of dissolution. Consider, for example, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, which probably never had an improve- 
ment association, and compare with it 135th Street in the Bronx, 
(where the negro population is probably more concentrated than in 
any other single spot in the world) which is rapidly becoming a very 
intimate and highly organized community. 

It is important to know what are the forces which tend to break 
up the tensions, interests, and sentiments which give neighborhoods 
their individual character. In general these may be said to be 
anything and everything that tends to render the population 
unstable, to divide and concentrate attentions upon widely sepa- 
rated objects of interest. 

What part of the population is floating ? 
Of what elements, i.e., races, classes, etc., is this population composed ? 
How many people live in hotels, apartments, and tenements ? 


How many people own their own homes ? 
What proportion of the population consists of nomads, hobos, gypsies ? 


On the other hand, certain urban neighborhoods suffer from 
isolation. Efforts have been made at different times to recon- 
struct and quicken the life of city neighborhoods and to bring it in 
touch with the larger interests of the community. Such is in part 
the purpose of the social settlements. These organizations and 
others which are attempting to reconstruct city life have developed 
certain methods and a technique for stimulating and controlling 
local communities. We should study, in connection with the 
investigation of these agencies, these methods and this technique, 
since it is just the method by which objects are practically con- 
trolled that reveals their essential nature, that is to say, their 
predictable character (Gesetzmdssigkeit).' 

* “Wenn wir daher das Wort [Natur] als einen logischen Terminus in der Wissen- 
schaftslehre gebrauchen wollen, so werden wir sagen diirfen, dass Natur die Wirklich- 
keit ist mit Riicksicht auf ihren gesetzmissigen Zusammenhang. Diese Bedeutung 
finden wir z. B. in dem Worte Naturgesetz. Dann aber kénnen wir die Natur der 
Dinge auch das nennen was in die Begriffe eingeht, oder am kiirzesten uns dahin 
ausdriicken: die Natur ist die Wirklichkeit mit Riicksicht auf das Allgemeine. So 


gewinnt dann das Wort erst eine logische Bedeutung.” —H. Rickert, Die Grenzen der 
naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung, p. 212. 
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In many of the European cities, and to some extent in this 
country, reconstruction of city life has gone to the length of building 
garden suburbs, or replacing unhealthful and run-down tenements 
with model buildings owned and controlled by the municipality. 

In American cities the attempt has been made to renovate evil 
neighborhoods by the construction of playgrounds and the intro- 
duction of supervised sports of various kinds, including municipal 
dances in municipal dance halls. These and other devices which 
are intended primarily to elevate the moral tone of the segregated 
populations of great cities should be studied in connection with the 
investigation of the neighborhood in general. They should be 
studied, in short, not merely for their own sake but for what they 
can reveal to us of human behavior and human nature generally. 

Colonies and segregated areas.—In the city environment the 
neighborhood tends to lose much of the significance which it pos- 
sessed in simpler and more primitive forms of society. The easy 
means of communication and of transportation, which enables 
individuals to distribute their attention and to live at the same 
time in several different worlds, tends to destroy the permanency 
and intimacy of the neighborhood. Further than that, where 
individuals of the same race or of the same vocation live together 
in segregated groups, neighborhood sentiment tends to fuse together 
with racial antagonisms and class interests. 

In this way physical and sentimental distances reinforce each 
other, and the influences of local distribution of the population 
participate with the influences of class and race in the evolution 
of the social organization. Every great city has its racial colonies, 
like the Chinatowns of San Francisco and New York, the Little 
Sicily of Chicago, and various other less pronounced types. In 
addition to these, most cities have their segregated vice districts, 
like that which until recently existed in Chicago, and their rendez- 
vous for criminals of various sorts. Every large city has its occu- 
pational suburbs like the Stockyards in Chicago, and its residence 
suburbs like Brookline in Boston, each of which has the size and the 
character of a complete separate town, village, or city, except that 
its population is a selected one. Undoubtedly the most remark- 
able of these cities within cities, of which the most interesting 
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characteristic is that they are composed of persons of the same 
race, or of persons of different races but of the same social class, is 
East London, with a population of 2,000,000 laborers. 

‘*The people of the original East London have now overflowed and crossed 
the Lea, and spread themselves over the marshes and meadows beyond. This 
population has created new towns which were formerly rural villages, West 
Ham, with a population of nearly 300,000; East Ham, with 90,000; Stratford, 
with its “daughters,” 150,000; and other “hamlets” similarly overgrown. 
Including these new populations we have an aggregate of nearly two millions of 
people. The population is greater than that of Berlin or Vienna, or St. Peters- 
burg, or Philadelphia. 

“Tt is a city full of churches and places of worship, yet there are no cathe- 
drals, either Anglican or Roman; it has a sufficient supply of elementary 
schools, but it has no public or high school, and it has no colleges for the higher 
education and no university; the people all read newspapers, yet there is no 
East London paper except of the smaller and local kind In the streets 
there are never seen any private carriages; there is no fashionable quarter 

. . one meets no ladies in the principal thoroughfares. People, shops, 
houses, conveyances—all together are stamped with the unmistakable seal 
of the working class. 

“Perhaps the strangest thing‘of all is this: in a city of two millions of 
people there are no hotels! That means, of course, that there are no visitors.””* 


In the older cities of Europe, where the processes of segregation 
have gone farther, neighborhood distinctions are likely to be more 
marked than they are in America. East London is a city of a single 
class, but within the limits of that city the population is segregated 
again and again by racial and vocational interests. Neighborhood 
sentiment, deeply rooted in local tradition and in local custom, 
exercises a decisive selective influence upon city population and 
shows itself ultimately in a marked way in the characteristics of the 
inhabitants. 

What we want to know of these neighborhoods, racial com- 
munities, and segregated city areas, existing within or on the outer 
edge of great cities, is what we want to know of all other social 
groups. 

What are the elements of which they are composed ? 
To what extent are they the product of a selective process ? 


How do people get in and out of the group thus formed ? 
What are the relative permanence and stability of their populations ? 


* Walter Besant, East London, pp. 7-9. 
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What about the age, sex, and social condition of the people ? 

What about the children? How many of them are born, and how 
many of them remain ? 

What is the history of the neighborhood? What is there in the sub- 
consciousness—in the forgotten or dimly remembered experiences—of 
this neighborhood which determines its sentiments and attitudes ? 

What is there in clear consciousness, i.e., what are its avowed senti- 
ments, doctrines, etc. ? 

What does it regard as matter of fact? What is news? What is the 
general run of attention? What models does it imitate and are these 
within or without the group ? 

What is the social ritual, i.e., what things must one do in the neighbor- 
hood in order to escape being regarded with suspicion or looked upon as 
peculiar ? 

Who are the leaders? What interests of the neighborhood do they 
incorporate in themselves and what is the technique by which they exercise 
control ? 


Il. 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION AND THE MORAL ORDER 


The ancient city was primarily a fortress, a place of refuge in 
time of war. The modern city, on the contrary, is primarily a con- 
venience of commerce and owes its existence to the market place 
around which it sprang up. Industrial competition and the 
division of labor, which have probably done most to develop the 
latent powers of mankind, are possible only upon condition of the 
existence of markets, of money and other devices for the facilitation 
of trade and commerce. 

An old German adage declares that “city air makes men free”’ 
(Stadt Luft macht frei). This is doubtless a reference to the days 
when the free cities of Germany enjoyed the patronage of the 
emperor, and laws made the fugitive serf a free man, if he succeeded 
for a year and a day in breathing city air. Law, of itself, could 
not, however, have made the craftsman free. An open market in 
which he might sell the products of his labor was a necessary inci- 
dent of his freedom, and it was the application of the money 
economy to the relations of master and man that completed the 
emancipation of the serf. 

Vocational classes and vocational types.—The old adage which 
describes the city as the natural environment of the free man still 
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holds so far as the individual man finds in the chances, the diversity 
of interests and tasks, and in the vast unconscious co-operation of 
city life, the opportunity to choose his own vocation and develop 
his peculiar individual talents. The city offers a market for the 
special talents of individual men. Personal competition tends to 
select for each special task the individual who is best suited to 
perform it. 


“The difference of natural talents in different men is, in reality, much 
less than we are aware of; and the very different genius which appears to dis- 
tinguish men of different professions, when grown up to maturity, is not upon 
many occasions so much the cause, as the effect of the division of labour. The 
difference between the most dissimilar characters, between a philosopher and a 
common street porter, for example, seems to arise not so much from nature, as 
from habit, custom, and education. When they came into the world, and for 
the first six or eight years of their existence, they were perhaps very much alike, 
and neither their parents nor playfellows could perceive any remarkable 
difference. About that age, or soon after, they come to be employed in 
different occupations. The difference of talents comes then to be taken notice 
of, and widens by degrees, till at last the vanity of the philosopher is willing 
to acknowledge scarce any resemblance. But without the disposition to 
truck, barter, and exchange, every man must have procured to himself every 
necessary and conveniency of life which he wanted. All must have had the 
same duties to perform, and the same work to do, and there could have been no 
such difference of employment as could alone give occasion to any great differ- 
ence of talent 

“As it is the power of exchanging that gives occasion to the division of 
labour, so the extent of this division must always be limited by the extent of 
that power, or, in other words, by the extent of the market There are 
some sorts of industry, even of the lowest kind, which can be carried on 
nowhere but in a great town.’ 


Success, under conditions of personal competition, depends 
upon concentration upon some single task, and this concentration 
stimulates the demand for rational methods, technical devices, and 
exceptional skill. Exceptional skill, while based on natural talent, 
requires special preparation, and it has called into existence the 
trade and professional schools, and finally bureaus for vocational 
guidance. All of these, either directly or indirectly, serve at 
once to select and emphasize individual differences. 


* Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations, pp. 28-20. 
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Every device which facilitates trade and industry prepares 
the way for a further division of labor and so tends further to 
specialize the tasks in which men find their vocations. 

The outcome of this process is to break down or modify the older 
organization of society, which was based on family ties, local 
associations, on culture, caste, and status, and to substitute for it an 
organization based on vocational interests. 

In the city, every vocation, even that of a beggar, tends to 
assume the character of a profession, and the discipline which 
success in any vocation imposes, together with the associations that 
it enforces, emphasizes this tendency. 

The effect of the vocations and the division of labor is to pro- 
duce, in the first instance, not social groups, but vocational types, 
the actor, the plumber, and the lumber-jack. The organizations, 
like the trade and labor unions, which men of the same trade or pro- 
fession form are based on common interests. In this respect they 
differ from forms of association like the neighborhood, which are 
based on contiguity, personal association, and the common ties of 
humanity. The different trades and professions seem disposed 
to group themselves in classes, that is to say, the artisan, business, 
and professional classes. But in the modern democratic state 
the classes have as yet attained no effective organization. Social- 
ism, founded on an effort to create an organization based on “class 
consciousness,” has never succeeded in creating more than a political 
party. 

The effects of the division of labor as a discipline may therefore 
be best studied in the vocational types it has produced. 

Among the types which it would be interesting to study are: the 
shopgirl, the policeman, the peddler, the cabman, the night watchman, 
the clairvoyant, the vaudeville performer, the quack doctor, the bartender, 
the ward boss, the strike-breaker, the labor agitator, the school teacher, 
the reporter, the stockbroker, the pawnbroker; all of these are character- 
istic products of the conditions of city life; each, with its special experience, 
insight, and point of view, determines for each vocational group and for 
the city as a whole its individuality. 

To what extent is the grade of intelligence represented in the different 
trades and professions dependent upon natural ability ? 

To what extent is intelligence determined by the character of the 
occupation and the conditions under which it is practiced ? 
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To what extent is success in the occupations dependent upon sound 
judgment and common-sense; to what extent upon technical ability ? 

Does native ability or special training determine success in the differ- 
ent vocations ? 

What prestige and what prejudices attach to different trades and 
professions and why ? 

Is the choice of the occupation determined by temperamental, by 
economic, or by sentimental considerations ? 

In what occupations do men, in what occupations do women, succeed 
better, and why ? 

How far is occupation, rather than association, responsible for the 
mental attitude and moral predilections? Do men in the same pro- 
fession or trade, but representing different nationalities and different cul- 
tural groups, hold characteristic and identical opinions ? 

To what extent is the social or political creed, that is, socialism, 
anarchism, syndicalism, etc., determined by occupation ? by temperament ? 

To what extent have social doctrine and social idealism superseded and 
taken the place of religious faith in the different occupations, and why ? 

Do social classes tend to assume the character of cultural groups ? 
That is to say, do the classes tend to acquire the exclusiveness and inde- 
pendence of a caste or nationality; or is each class always dependent upon 
the existence of a corresponding class ? 

To what extent do children follow the vocations of their parents and 
why ? 

To what extent do individuals move from one class to another, and 
how does this fact modify the character of class relationships ? 


News and the mobility of the social group.—The division of labor, 
in making individual success dependent upon concentration upon 
a special task, has had the effect of increasing the interdependence 
of the different vocations. A social organization is thus created in 
which the individual becomes increasingly dependent upon the 
community of which he is an indivisible part. The effect, under 
conditions of personal competition, of this increasing interdepend- 
ence of the parts is to create in the industrial organization as a 
whole a certain sort of social solidarity, but a solidarity based, not 
on sentiment and habit, but on community of interests. 


In the sense in which the terms are here used, sentiment is the more con- 
crete, interest the more abstract, term. We may cherish a sentiment for a 
person, a place, or any object whatsoever. It may be a sentiment of aversion, 
or a sentiment of possession. But to possess or to be possessed by a sentiment 
for, or in regard to, anything means that we are incapable of acting toward 
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it in a thoroughly rational way. It means that the object of our sentiment 
corresponds in some special way to some inherited or acquired disposition. 
Such a disposition is the affection of a mother for her child, which is instinctive. 
Or even the feeling she may have for the child’s empty cradle, which is acquired. 

The existence of a sentimental attitude indicates that there are motives 
for action of which the individual who is moved by them is not wholly conscious; 
motives over which he has only a partial control. Every sentiment has a 
history, either in the experience of the individual, or in the experience of the 
race, but the person who acts on that sentiment may not be aware of the history. 

Interests are directed less toward specific objects than toward the ends 
which this or that particular object at one time or another embodies. Interests 
imply, therefore, the existence of means and a consciousness of the distinction 
between means and ends. 

Money is the cardinal device by which values have become rationalized 
and sentiments have been replaced by interests. It is just because we feel 
no personal and no sentimental attitude toward our money, such as we do 
toward, for example, our home, that money becomes a valuable means of 
exchange. We will be interested in acquiring a certain amount of money in 
order to achieve a certain purpose, but provided that purpose may be achieved 
in any other way we are likely to be just as well satisfied. It is only the miser 
who becomes sentimental about money, and in that case he is likely to prefer 
one sort of money, say gold, to another irrespective of its value. In this case 
the value of gold is determined by personal sentiment rather than by reason. 


An organization which is composed of competing individuals 
and of competing groups of individuals is in a state of unstable 
equilibrium, and this equilibrium can be maintained only by a 
process of continuous readjustment. This aspect of social life 
and this type of social organization are best represented in the 
world of business which is the special object of investigation of 
political economy. 

The extension of industrial organization, which is based on the 
impersona! relations defined by money, has gone forward hand in 
hand with an increasing mobility of the population. The laboring 
man and the artisan, fitted to perform a specific task, are compelled 
under the conditions created by city life to move from one region 
to another in search of the particular kind of employment which 
they are fitted to perform. The tide of immigration which moves 
back and forth between Europe and America is to some extent a 
measure of this same mobility." 


* Walter Bagehot, The Postulates of Political Economy, London, 1885, pp. 7-8. 
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On the other hand, the tradesman, the manufacturer, the pro- 
fessional man, the specialist in every vocation, seeks his clients as the 
difficulties of travel and communication decrease over an ever- 
widening area of territory. This is another way in which the 
mobility of the population may be measured. However, mobility 
in an individual or in a population is measured, not merely by 
change of location, but rather by the number and variety of the 
stimulations to which the individual or the population responds. 
Mobility depends, not merely upon transportation, but upon com- 
munication. Education and the ability to read, the extension of 
the money economy to an ever-increasing number of the interests 
of life in so far as it has tended to depersonalize social relations— 
all these have vastly increased the mobility of modern peoples. 


The term mobility, like its correlative, isolation, covers a wide range of 
phenomena. It may represent at the same time a character and a condition. 
As isolation may be due to the existence of purely physical barriers to com- 
munication, or to a peculiarity of temperament and a lack of education, so 
mobility may be a consequence of the natural means of communication, or of an 
agreeable manner and a college education. 

It is now clearly recognized that what we ordinarily call a lack of intelli- 
gence in individuals, races, and communities, is frequently a result of isolation. 
On the other hand, the mobility of a population is unquestionably a very 
large factor in its intellectual development. 

There is an intimate connection between the immobility of the primitive 
man and his so-called inability to use abstract ideas. The knowledge which a 
peasant ordinarily possesses, from the very nature of his occupation, is concrete 
and personal. He knows individually and personally every member of the 
flock he tends. He becomes in the course of years so attached to the land he 
tills that the mere transposition from the strip of soil on which he has grown 
up, to another with which he is less intimately acquainted is felt by him as a 
personal loss. For such a man the neighboring valley, or even the strip of 
land at the other end of the village is in a certain sense alien territory. A large 
part of the peasant’s efficiency as an agricultural laborer depends upon this 
intimate and personal acquaintance with the idiosyncrasies of a single plot 
of land to the care of which he has been bred. It is apparent that under con- 
ditions like these, very little of the peasant’s practical knowledge will take the 
abstract form of scientific generalization. He thinks in concrete terms be- 
cause he knows and needs no other. 

On the other hand, the intellectual characteristics of the Jew and his 
generally recognized interest in abstract and radical ideas are unquestionably 
connected with the fact that the Jews are, before all else, a city folk. ‘The 
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Wandering Jew’ acquires abstract terms with which to describe the various 
scenes which he visits. His knowledge of the world is based upon identities 
and differences, that is to say, on analysis and classification. Reared in 
intimate association with the bustle and business of the market place, con- 
stantly intent on the shrewd and fascinating game of buying and selling in 
which he employs that most interesting of abstractions, money, he has neither 

} 4 opportunity nor inclination to cultivate that intimate attachment to places 

ab and persons which is characteristic of the immobile person.' 


Concentration of populations in cities, the wider markets, the 
division of labor, the concentration of individuals and groups on 
special tasks, have continually changed the materia! conditions 
of life, and in doing this have made readjustments to novel 
conditions increasingly necessary. Out of this necessity there have 
st grown up a number of special organizations which exist for the 
aA an tt special purpose of facilitating these readjustments. The market 
aif which brought the modern city into existence is one of these devices. 
More interesting, however, are the exchanges, particularly the 
stock exchange, and the board of trade, where prices are constantly 
being made in response to changes or rather the reports of changes 
; in economic conditions all over the world. 
a These reports, so far as they are calculated to cause readjust- 
a ments, have the character of what we call news. It is the existence 
of a critical situation which converts what were otherwise mere 
information into news. Where there is an issue at stake; where, 
in short, there is crisis, there information which might affect the 
outcome one way or another becomes “live matter,”’ as the news- 
paper men say. Live matter is news; dead matter is mere informa- 
tion. 


What is the relation of mobility to suggestion, imitation, etc. ? 
What are the practical devices by which suggestibility and mobility are 
BE increased in a community or in an individual ? 
Are there pathological conditions in communities corresponding to 
hysteria in individuals? If so, how are they produced and how con- 
trolled ? 

To what extent is fashion an indication of mobility ? 

What is the difference in the manner in which fashions and customs 
are transmitted ? 


* Cf. W. I. Thomas, Source Book of Social Origins, p. 169. 
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What are the characteristics of a progressive, what the characteristics 
of a static, community in respect to its resistance to novel suggestions ? 

What mental characteristics of the gypsy, of the hobo, and of the 
nomad generally can be traced to these nomadic habits ? 


The stock exchanges and the mob.—The exchanges, upon which we 
may watch the fluctuation of prices in response to the news of 
economic conditions in different parts of the world, are typical. 
Similar readjustments are taking place in every department of 
social life, where, however, the devices for making these readjust- 
ments are not so complete and perfect. For example, the pro- 
fessional and trade papers, which keep the professions and the 
trades informed in regard to new methods, experiences, and devices, 
serve to keep the members of these trades and professions abreast 
of the times, which means that they facilitate readjustments to 
changing conditions. 

There is, however, this important distinction to be made: 
Competition in the exchanges is more intense; changes are more 
rapid and, as far as the individuals directly concerned, more momen- 
tous. In contrast with such a constellation of forces as we find on 
the exchanges, where competing dealers meet to buy and sell, so 
mobile a form of social organization as the crowd and the mob 
exhibits a relative stability. 

It is a commonplace that decisive factors in the movements of 
crowds as in the fluctuations of markets are psychologic. This 
means that among the individuals who make up the crowd or who 
compose the public which participates in the movements reflected 
in the market, a condition of instability exists which corresponds 
to what has been defined elsewhere as crisis. It is true of the 
exchanges, as it is of crowds, that the situation they represent is 
always critical, that is to say, the tensions are such that a slight 
cause may precipitate an enormous effect. The current euphemism 
“the psychological moment” defines such a critical condition. 

Psychological moments may arise in any social situation, but 
they occur more frequently in a society which has acquired a high 
state of mobility. They occur more frequently in a society where 
education is general, where railways, telegraph, and the printing 
press have become an indispensable part of the social economy. 
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They occur more frequently in cities than in smaller communities. 
In the crowd and the public every moment may be said to be 
“psychological.” 

Crisis may be said to be the normal condition on the exchanges. 
What are called financial crises are merely an extension of this 
critical condition to the larger business community. Financial 
panics which sometimes follow upon financial crises are a precipitate 
of this critical condition. 

The fascinating thing about the study of crises, as of crowds, is 
that so far as they are in fact due to psychological causes, that is, 
so far as they are the result of the mobility of the communities 
in which they occur, they can be controlled. The evidence for this 
is the fact that they can be manipulated, and there is abundant 
evidence of manipulation in the transactions of the stock market. 
The evidence for the manipulation of crowds is less accessible. 
Labor organizations have, however, known how to develop a pretty 
definite technique for the instigation and control of strikes. The 
Salvation Army has worked out a book of tactics which is very 
largely devoted to the handling of street crowds; and professional 
revivalists, like Billy Sunday, have an elaborate technique for 
conducting their revivals. 


Under the title of collective psychology much has been written in 
recent years in regard to crowds and kindred phenomena of social life. 
Most that has been written thus far has been based upon general observa- 
tion, and almost no systematic methods exist for the study of this type of 
social organization. The practical methods which practical men like the 
political boss, the labor agitator, the stock-exchange speculator, and others 
have worked out for the control and manipulation of the public and the 
crowd furnish a body of materials from which it is possible to make a more 
detailed, a more intimate study of what may be called, in order to dis- 
tinguish it from that of more highly organized groups, collective behavior. 

In addition to these and other materials already indicated, there 
are the histories of notable mass movements, the great labor strikes, the 
financial panics, religious revivals, etc. 

A study might be made also of the sensations and emotional reactions 
of individuals who participate in these mass movements. What is the 
mental condition of individuals under the influence of revivals, of panics, 
etc.? Is there a sense of loss of control, and of loss of personal responsi- 
bility ? 
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To what extent does the participant in a mass movement feel exalta- 
tion or depression? What is the difference in the feelings which accom- 
pany financial panics and religious revivals? to what extent are these 
effects temporary ? to what extent are they permanent ? 

What devices have been used to prevent financial panic ? what devices 
to disperse mobs ? 


III. SECONDARY RELATIONS AND SOCIAL CONTROL 


Modern methods of urban transportation and communication— 
the electric railway, the automobile, and the telephone—have 
silently and rapidly changed in recent years the social and industrial 
organization of the modern city. They have been the means of 
concentrating traffic in the business districts; have changed the 
whole character of retail trade, multiplying the residence suburbs 
and making the department store possible. These changes in the 
industrial organization and in the distribution of population have 
been accompanied by corresponding changes in the habits, senti- 
ments, and character of the urban population. 

The general nature of these changes is indicated by the fact 
that the growth of cities has been accompanied by the substitution 
of indirect, ‘“‘secondary,” for direct, face-to-face, “‘primary” rela- 
tions in the associations of individuals in the community. 


“By primary groups I mean those characterized by intimate face-to-face 
association and co-operation. They are primary in several senses, but chiefly 
in that they are fundamental in forming the social nature and ideals of the 
individual. The result of intimate association, psychologically, is a certain 
fusion of individualities in a common whole, so that one’s very self, for many 
purposes at least, is the common life and purpose of the group. Perhaps the 
simplest way of describing this wholeness is by saying that it is a ‘we’; it in- 
volves the sort of sympathy and mutual identification for which ‘we’ is the 
natural expression. One lives in the feeling of the whole and finds the chief 
aims of his will in that feeling 

Touch and sight, physical contact, are the basis for the first and most 
elementary human relationships. Mother and child, husband and wife, 
father and son, master and servant, kinsman and neighbor, minister, physician, 
and teacher; these are the most intimate and real relationships of life and in the 
small community they are practically inclusive. 

The interactions which take place among the members of a community so 
constituted are immediate and unreflecting. Intercourse is carried on largely 


* Charles Horton Cooley, Social Organization, p. 15. 
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within the region of instinct and feeling. Social control arises, for the most 
part spontaneously, in direct response to personal influences and public senti- 
ment. It is the result of a personal accommodation rather than the formula- 
tion of a rational and abstract principle. 


The church, the school, and the family—In a great city, where 
the population is unstable, where parents and children are employed 
out of the house and often in distant parts of the city, where thou- 
sands of people live side by side for years without so much as a 
bowing acquaintance, these intimate relationships of the primary 
group are weakened and the moral order which rested upon 
them is gradually dissolved. 

Under the disintegrating influences of city life most of our 
traditional institutions, the church, the school, and the family, 
have been greatly modified. The school, for example, has taken 
over some of the functions of the family. It is around the public 
school and its solicitude for the moral and physical welfare of the 
children that something like a new neighborhood and community 
spirit tends to get itself organized. 

The church, on the other hand, which has lost much of its 
influence since the printed page has so largely taken the place 
of the pulpit in the interpretation of life, seems at present to be 
in process of readjustment to the new conditions. 

It is important that the church, the school, and the family should 
be studied from the point of view of this readjustment to the conditions 
of city life. 

What changes have taken place in recent years in the family senti- 
ments? in the attitudes of husbands toward wives? of wives toward 
husbands ? of children toward parents, etc. ? 

What do the records of the juvenile and morals courts indicate in 
regard to this matter ? 

In what regions of social life have the mores on the subject of the 
family life changed ? 

To what extent have these changes taken place in response to the influ- 
ences of the city environment ? 

Similarly investigations might be carried on with reference to the 
school and the church. Here, too, there is a changed attitude and changed 
policy in response to a changed environment. This is important because 
it is, in the last analysis, upon these institutions in which the immediate 
and vital interests of life find a corporate expression that social organiza- 
tion ultimately rests. 
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It is probably the breaking down of local attachments and the 
weakening of the restraints and inhibitions of the primary group, 
under the influence of the urban environment, which are largely 
responsible for the increase of vice and crime in great cities. It 
would be interesting in this connection to determine by investiga- 
tion how far the increase in crime keeps pace with the increasing 
mobility of the population. It is from this point of view that we 
should seek to interpret all those statistics which register the dis- 
integration of the moral order, for example the statistics of divorce, 
of truancy, and of crime. 

What is the effect of ownership of property, particularly of the home, 
on truancy, on divorce, and on crime ? 

In what regions and classes are certain kinds of crime endemic ? 

In what classes does divorce occur most frequently? What is the 
difference in this respect between farmers and, say, actors ? 

To what extent in any given racial group, for example, the Italians 
in New York or the Poles in Chicago, do parents and children live in the 
same world, speak the same language, and share the same ideas, and how 
far do the conditions found account for juvenile delinquency in that par- 
ticular group ? 

How far are the home mores responsible for criminal manifestations 
of an immigrant group? 

Crisis and the courts—It is characteristic of city life that all 
sorts of people meet and mingle together who never fully compre- 
hend one another. The anarchist and the club man, the priest and 
the Levite, the actor and the missionary who touch elbows on 
the street, still live in totally different worlds. So complete is the 
segregation of vocational classes that it is possible within the 
limits of the city to live in an isolation almost as complete as that 
of some remote rural community. 

Walter Besant tells the following anecdote of his experience as 
editor of the People’s Palace Journal: 


“In that capacity I endeavored to encourage literary effort, in the hope 
of lighting upon some unknown and latent genius. The readers of the Journal 
were the members of the various classes connected with the educational side of 
the place. They were young clerks chiefly—some of them very good fellows. 
They had a debating society which I attended from time to time. Alas! 
They carried on their debates in an ignorance the most profound, the most 
unconscious, and the most satisfied. I endeavored to persuade them that it 
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was desirable at least to master the facts of the case before they spoke. In 
vain. Then I proposed subjects for essays, and offered prizes for verses. | 
discovered, to my amazement, that, among all the thousands of these young 
people, lads and girls, there was not discoverable the least rudimentary indica- 
tion of any literary power whatever. In all other towns there are young 
people who nourish literary ambitions, with some measure of literary ability. 
How should there be any in this town, where there were no books, no papers, 
no journals, and, at that time, no free libraries ?’’ 

In the immigrant colonies which are now well established in 
every large city, foreign populations live in an isolation which is 
different from that of the population of East London, but in some 
respects more complete. 

The difference is that each one of these little colonies has a more or less 
independent political and social organization of its own, and is the center of a 
more or less vigorous nationalist propaganda. For example, each one of these 
groups has one or more papers printed in its own language. In New York 
City there are 270 publications, most of them supported by the local population, 
printed in 23 different languages. In Chicago there are 19 daily papers pub- 
lished in 7 foreign languages with a combined daily circulation of 368,000 
papers. 

Under these conditions the social ritual and the moral order 
which these immigrants brought with them from their native 
countries have succeeded in maintaining themselves for a con- 
siderable time under the influences of the American environment. 
Social control, based on the home mores, breaks down, however, 


in the second generation. 
We may express the relation of the city to this fact in general 
terms by saying that the effect of the urban environment is to 


intensify all effects of crisis. 

“The term ‘crisis’ is not to be understood in a violent sense. It is involved 
in any disturbance of habit. There is a crisis in the boy’s life when he leaves 
home. The emancipation of the negro and the immigration of the European 
peasant are group crises. Any strain or crisis involves three possible changes: 
greater fitness, reduced efficiency, or death. In biological terms, ‘survival’ 
means successful adjustment to crisis, accompanied typically by a modification 
of structure. In man it means mental stimulation and greater intelligence, or 
mental depression, in case of failure.’’ 


* Walter Besant, East London, p. 13. 

? William I. Thomas, “Race Psychology: Standpoint and Questionnaire with 
Particular Reference to the Immigrant and Negro,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XVII (May, 1912), p. 736. 
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Under the conditions imposed by city life, in which individuals 
and groups of individuals, widely removed in sympathy and under- 
standing, live together under conditions of interdependence, if 
not of intimacy, the conditions of social control are greatly altered 
and the difficulties increased. 


The problem thus created is usually characterized as one of ‘assimilation.’ 
It is assumed that the reason for rapid increase of crime in our large cities is due 
to the fact that the foreign element in our population has not succeeded in 
assimilating American culture and does not conform to the American mores. 
This would be interesting, if true, but the facts seem to suggest that perhaps 
the truth must be sought in the opposite direction. 

“One of the most important facts established by the investigation con- 
cerns the American-born children of immigrants—the ‘second generation.’ 
The records of convictions in the New York Court of General Sessions during 
the period from October 1, 1908, to June 30, 1909, and of all commitments to 
Massachusetts penal institutions, except those to the state farm, during the 
year ending September 30, 1909, form the basis of this analysis of the criminal 
tendencies of the second generation. 

“From these records it appears that a clear tendency exists on the part of 
the second generation to differ from the first or immigrant generation in the 
character of its criminality. It also appears that this difference is much more 
frequently in the direction of the criminality of the American-born of non- 
immigrant parentage than it is in the opposite direction. This means that the 
movement of the second-generation crime is away from the crimes peculiar to 
immigrants and toward those of the American of native parentage. Sometimes 
this movement has carried second-generation criminality even beyond that of 
the native-born of native parentage. Of the second-generation groups sub- 
mitted to this comparison, one maintains a constant adherence to the general 
rule above referred to, while all the others at some point fail to follow it. This 
unique group is the Irish second generation.’ 

What we do observe, as a result of the crisis, is that control 
that was formerly based on mores was replaced by control based on 
positive law. This change runs parallel to the movement by which 
secondary relationships have taken the place of primary relation- 
ships in the association of individuals in the city environment. 


It is characteristic of the United States that great political changes should 
be effected experimentally under the pressure of agitation or upon the initiative 
of small but militant minorities. There is probably no other country in the 
world in which so many “reforms” are in progress as at the present time in the 


* Reports of the United States Immigration Commission, Vol. VI, pp. 14-16. 
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United States. Reform has in fact become a kind of popular “indoor sport.” 
The reforms thus effected, almost without exception, involve some sort of 
restriction or governmental control over activities that were formerly “free” 
or controlled only by the mores and public opinion. 


The effect of this extension of what is called the police power 
has been to produce a change, not merely in the fundamental policy 
of the law, but in the character and standing of the courts. 

The Juvenile and Morals courts illustrate a change which is 
perhaps taking place elsewhere. In these courts the judges have 
assumed something of the functions of administrative officers, 
their duties consisting less in the interpretation of law than in pre- 
scribing remedies and administering advice intended to restore 
delinquents brought before them to their normal places in society. 

A similar tendency to give judges a wide discretion and to 
impose upon them a further responsibility is manifest in those 
courts which have to deal with the technical affairs of the business 
world, and in the growth in popularity of commissions in which 
judicial and administrative functions are combined, for example, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


In order to interpret in a fundamental way the facts in regard to social 
control it is important to start with a clear conception of the nature of 
corporate action. 

Corporate action begins when there is some sort of communication between 
individuals who constitute a group. Communication may take place at 
different levels; that is, suggestions may be given and responded to on the 
instinctive, senso-motor, or ideo-motor levels. The mechanism of com- 
munication is very subtile, so subtile, in fact, that it is often difficult to con- 
ceive how suggestions are conveyed from one mind to another. This does 
not imply that there is any special form of consciousness, any special sense of 
kinship or consciousness of kind, necessary to explain corporate action. 

In fact it has recently been shown that in the case of certain highly organ- 
ized and static societies, like that of the well-known ant, probably nothing that 
we would call communication takes place. 

“Tt is a well-known fact that if an ant be removed from a nest and after- 
ward put back it will not be attacked, while almost invariably an ant belonging 
to another nest will be attacked. It has been customary to use the words 
memory, enmity, friendship, in describing this fact. Now Bethe made the 
following experiment. An ant was placed in the liquids (blood and lymph) 
squeezed out from the bodies of nest companions and was then put back into 
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its nest; it was not attacked. It was then put in the juice taken from the 
inmates of a ‘hostile’ nest and was at once attacked and killed.’ 

A further instance of the manner in which ants communicate will illustrate 
how simple and automatic communication may become on the instinctive level. 

“An ant, when taking a new direction from the nest for the first time, 
always returns by the same path. This shows that some trace must be left 
behind which serves as a guide back to the nest. If the ant returning by this 
path bear no spoils, Bethe found that no other ants try this direction. But if it 
bring back honey or sugar, other ants are sure to try the path. Hence some- 
thing of the substances carried over this path by the ants must remain on the 
path. These substances must be strong enough to affect the ants chemically.” 

The important fact is that by means of this comparatively simple device 
corporate action is made possible. 

Individuals not only react upon one another in this reflex way, but they 
inevitably communicate their sentiments, attitudes, and organic excitements, 
and in doing so they necessarily react, not merely to what each individual 
actually does, but to what he intends, desires, or hopes to do. The fact that 
individuals often betray sentiments and attitudes to others of which they are 
themselves only dimly conscious makes it possible for individual A, for example, 
to act upon motives and tensions in B as soon or even before B is able to do 
so. Furthermore A may act upon the suggestions that emanate from B 
without himself being clearly conscious of the source from which his motives 
spring. So subtle and intimate may the reactions be which control individuals 
who are bound together in a social-psychological process. 

It is upon the basis of this sort of instinctive and spontaneous control that 
every more formal sort of control must be based in order to be effective. 


Changes in the form of social control may for the purposes of 
investigation be grouped under the general heads: 


1. The substitution of positive law for custom, and the extension of 
municipal control to activities that were formerly left to individual initia- 
tive and discretion. 

2. The disposition of judges in municipal and criminal courts to 
assume administrative function so that the administration of the criminal 
law ceases to be a mere application of the social ritual and becomes an 
application of rational and technical methods, requiring expert knowledge 
or advice, in order to restore the individual to society and repair the injury 
that his delinquency has caused. 

3. Changes and divergences in the mores among the different isolated 
and segregated groups in the city. What are the mores, for example, of 
the shopgirl ? the immigrant ? the politician ? and the labor agitator ? 


* Jacques Loeb, Comparative Physiology of the Brain, pp. 220-21. 
2 Ibid., p. 221. 
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It should be the aim of these investigations to distinguish not merely 
the causes of these changes, the direction in which they are moving, 
but also the forces that are likely to minimize and neutralize them. For 
example, it is important to know whether the motives which are at present 
multiplying the positive restrictions on the individual will necessarily 
go as far in this country as they have already done in Germany. Will they 
eventually bring about a condition approaching socialism ? 


Commercialized vice and the liquor traffic—Social control, under 
the conditions of city life, can, perhaps, be best studied in its 
attempts to stamp out vice and control the liquor traffic. 

The saloon and the vice establishments have come into exist- 
ence as a means of exploiting appetites and instincts fundamental 
to human nature. This makes the efforts that have been made 
to regulate and suppress these forms of exploitation and traffic 
interesting and important as subjects of investigation. 

Such an investigation should be based upon thorough study: 
(1) of the human nature upon which the commerce has been erected, 
(2) of the social conditions which tend to convert the normal appe- 
tites into social vices, (3) of the practical effects of the efforts to 
limit, control, and stamp out the vice traffic and to do away with 
the use and sale of liquor. 

Among the things that we should desire to know are: 


To what extent is the appetite for alcoholic stimulus a pre-natal 
disposition ? 

To what extent may such an appetite be transferred from one form of 
stimulation to another; that is, e.g., from whiskey to cocaine, etc. ? 

To what extent is it possible to substitute normal and healthful for 
pathological and vicious stimulations ? 

What are the social and moral effects of secret drinking ? 

Where a taboo is established early in life does it have the effect of 
idealizing the delights of indulgence? Does it do this in some cases and 
not in others? If so, what are the contributing circumstances? Do 
men suddenly lose the taste for liquor and other stimulants? What are the 
conditions under which this happens ? 

Many of these questions can be answered only by a study of individual 
experiences. Vices undoubtedly have their natural history like certain 
forms of disease. They may therefore be regarded as independent entities, 
which find their habitat in human environment, are stimulated by certain 
conditions, inhibited by others, but invariably exhibit through all changes 
a character that is typical. 
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In the early days the temperance movement had something the 
character of a religious revival, and the effects were highly pic- 
turesque. In recent years the leaders have displayed a more 
deliberate strategy, but the struggle against the liquor traffic still 
has all the characteristics of a big popular movement, a move- 
ment which, having at length conquered the rural districts, is now 
advancing upon the cities. 

On the other hand, the vice crusade started with the cities, 
where in fact commercialized vice is indigenous. The mere dis- 
cussion of this subject in public has meant an enormous change 
in the sex mores. The fact that this movement is everywhere 
coincident with the entrance of women into party politics is sig- 
nificant. 

There are conditions peculiar to the life of great cities, (referred to 
under the heading “ Mobility of the Population of Great Cities’’) which 
make the control of vice especially difficult. For example, crusades 
and religious movements generally do not have the same success in the city 
environment that they do in the smaller and less heterogeneous com- 
munities. What are the conditions which make this true? 

Perhaps the facts most worth studying in connection with the move- 
ment for suppression of vice are those which indicate the changes which 
have taken place in fifty years in sex mores, particularly with reference to 
what is regarded as modest and immodest in the dress and behavior, and 
with reference to the freedom with which sexual matters are now dis- 
cussed by young men and young women. 

It seems, in fact, as if we were in the presence of two epoch-making 
changes, the one which seems destined finally to put intoxicating liquors 
in the category of poisonous drugs, and the other to lift the taboo which, 
particularly among Anglo-Saxon peoples, has effectually prevented up to 
the present time the frank discussion of the facts of sex. 


Party politics and publicity —There is everywhere at present a 
disposition to increase the power of the executive branch of the 
government at the expense of the legislative. The influence of 
state legislatures and of city councils has been diminished in some 
instances by the introduction of the referendum and the recall. 
In others they have been largely superseded by the commission 
form of government. The ostensible reason for these changes is 
that they offer a means for overthrowing the power of the pro- 
fessional politicians. The real ground seems to me the recognition 
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of the fact that the form of government which had its origin in the 
town meeting and was well suited to the needs of a small community 
based on primary relations is not suitable to the government of the 
changing and heterogeneous populations of cities of three or four 
millions. 

Much, of course, depends upon the character and size of the population. 
Where it is of American stock, and the number of voting citizens is not too 
great for thorough and calm discussion, no better school of politics can be 
imagined, nor any method of managing affairs more certain to prevent jobbery 
and waste, to stimulate vigilance and breed contentment. When, however, 
the town meeting has grown to exceed seven or eight hundred persons, and, 
still more, when any considerable section are strangers, such as Irish or 
French Canadians, who have latterly poured into New England, the institu- 
tion works less perfectly because the multitude is too large for debate, factions 
are likely to spring up, and the immigrants, untrained in self-government, 
become the prey of wire pullers or petty demagogues." 

For one thing, the problems of city government have become, 
with the growth and organization of city life, so complicated that it 
is no longer desirable to leave them to the control of men whose only 
qualification for handling them consists in the fact that they have 
succeeded in gaining office through the ordinary machinery of 
ward politics. 

Another circumstance which has made the selection of city 
officials by popular vote impractical, under the conditions of city 
life, is the fact that, except in special cases, the voter knows little 
or nothing about the officials he is voting for; knows little or 
nothing about the functions of the office to which that official is to 
be elected; and, besides all the rest, is too busy elsewhere to inform 
himself about conditions and needs of the city as a whole. 

At a recent election in Chicago, for example, voters were called 
upon to select candidates from a ballot containing 250 names, 
most of them unknown to the voters. Under these circumstances 
the citizen who wishes to vote intelligently relies on some more or 
less interested organization or some more or less interested adviser 
to tell him how to vote. 

To meet this emergency, created primarily by conditions 
imposed by city life, two types of organization have come into 


* James Bryce, The American Commonwealth, I, 566. 
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existence for controlling those artificial crises that we call elections. 
One of these is the organization represented by the political boss 
and the political machine. The other is that represented by the 
independent voters’ leagues, taxpayers’ associations, and organiza- 
tions like the bureaus of municipal research. 


It is an indication of the rather primitive conditions in which our 
political parties were formed that they sought to govern the country on 
the principle that the remedy for all sorts of administrative evils was 
to “turn the rascals out,’’ as the popular phrase expressed it, a change 
of government. The political machine and the political boss have come 
into existence in the interest of party politics. The parties were neces- 
sarily organized to capture elections. The political machine is merely a 
technical device invented for the purpose of achieving this end. The 
boss is the expert who runs the machine. He is as necessary to the win- 
ning of an election as a professional coach is necessary to success at football. 


It is characteristic of the two types of organization which 
have grown up for the purpose of controlling the popular vote that 
the first, the political machine, is based, on the whole, on local, 
personal, that is to say, primary relationships. The second, the 
good-government organizations, make their appeal to the public, 


and the public, as we ordinarily understand that expression, is a 
group based on secondary relationships. * Members of a public are 
not as a rule personally acquainted. 

The political machine is in fact an attempt to maintain, inside 
the formal administrative organization of the city, the control of a 
primary group. The organizations thus built up, of which Tam- 
many Hall is the classic illustration, appear to be thoroughly feudal 
in their character. The relations between the boss and his ward 
captain seem to be precisely that of personal loyalty on one side 
and personal protection on the other, which the feudal relation 
implies. The virtues which such an organization calls out are the 
old tribal ones of fidelity, loyalty, and devotion to the interests of 
the chief and the clan. The people within the organization, their 
friends and supporters, consitute a “‘we’’-group, while the rest of 
the city is merely the outer world, which is not quite alive and not 
quite human in the sense in which the members of the “ we’’-group 
are. We have here something approaching the conditions of 
primitive society. 
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“The conception of ‘primitive society’ which we ought to form is that of 
small groups scattered over a territory. The size of the groups is determined 
by the conditions of the struggle for existence. The internal organization 
of each group corresponds to its size. A group of groups may have some 
relation to each other (kin, neighborhood, alliance, connubium, and commer- 
cium) which draws them together and differentiates them from others. Thus 
a differentiation arises between ourselves, the we-group, or in-group, and 
everybody else, or the others-groups, out-groups. The insiders in a we-group 
are in a relation of peace, order, law, government, and industry, to each other. 
Their relation to all outsiders, or others-groups, is one of war and plunder, 
except so far as agreements have modified it. 

“The relation of comradeship and peace in the we-group and that of hos- 
tility and war towards other-groups are correlative to each other. The 
exigencies of war with outsiders are what make peace inside, lest internal 
discord should weaken the we-group for war. These exigencies also make 
government and law in the in-group, in order to prevent quarrels and enforce 
discipline.’”* 

The politics of most great cities offers abundant materials for 
the study of the type represented by the political boss as well as the 
social mechanisms created by and embodied in the political ma- 
chine. It isnecessary, however, that we study them disinterestedly. 
Some of the questions we should seek to answer are: 

What, as a matter of fact, is the political organization at any point 
within the city? What are the sentiments and attitudes and interests 
which find expression through it ? 

What are the practical devices it employs for mobilizing its forces 
and putting them into action ? 

What is the character of the party appeal in the different moral regions 
of which the city is made up ? 

How much of the interest in politics is practical and how much is 
mere sport ? 

What part of the cost of elections is advertising? How much of it can 
be classed as “educational publicity,” and how much is pure graft ? 

To what extent, under existing conditions, particularly as we find 
them in great cities, can elections be practically controlled by purely tech- 
nical devices, card catalogues, torch-light processions, spell binders— 
machinery ? 

What effect will the introduction of the referendum and recall have 
upon present methods of conducting elections in cities ? 


Advertising and social control—In contrast with the political 
machine, which has founded its organized action on the local, 


* Sumner, Folkways, p. 12. 
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personal, and immediate interests represented by the different 
neighborhoods and localities, the good-government organizations, 
the bureaus of municipal research, and the like have sought to 
represent the interests of the city as a whole and have appealed to 
a sentiment and opinion neither local nor personal. These agencies 
have sought to secure efficiency and good government by the educa- 
tion of the voter, that is to say, by investigating and publishing the 
facts regarding the government. 

In this way publicity has come to be a recognized form of 
social control, and advertising—‘“‘social advertising’”—has become 
a profession with an elaborate technique supported by a body of 
special knowledge. 

It is one of the characteristic phenomena of city life and of society 
founded on secondary relationships that advertising should have come 
to occupy so important a place in its economy. 

In recent years every individual and organization which has had to 
deal with the public, that is to say the public outside the smaller and more 
intimate communities of the village and small town, has come to have 
its press agent, who is often less an advertising man than a diplomatic 
man accredited to the newspapers, and through them to the world at large. 
Institutions like the Russell Sage Foundation, and to a less extent, the 
General Education Board have sought to influence public opinion directly 
through the medium of publicity. The Carnegie Report upon Medical 
Education, the Pittsburgh Survey, the Russell Sage Foundation Report 
on Comparative Costs of Public-School Education in the Several States, 
are something more than scientific reports. They are rather a high 
form of journalism, dealing with existing conditions critically, and seeking 
through the agency of publicity to bring about radical reforms. The 
work of the Bureau of Municipal Research in New York has had a similar 
practical purpose. To these must be added the work accomplished by the 
child-welfare exhibits, by the social surveys undertaken in different parts 
of the country, and by similar propaganda in favor of public health. 


As a source of social control public opinion becomes important 
in societies founded on secondary relationships of which great cities 
are a type. In the city every social group tends to create its own 
milieu and, as these conditions become fixed, the mores tend to 
accommodate themselves to the conditions thus created. In 
secondary groups and in the city, fashion tends to take the place 
of custom, and public opinion rather than the mores becomes the 
dominant force in social control. 
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In any attempt to understand the nature of public opinion and 
its relation to social control, it is important to investigate first of 
all the agencies and devices which have come into practical use in 
the effort to control, enlighten, and exploit it. 

The first and the most important of these is the press, that is 
the daily newspaper and other forms of current literature including 
books classed as current.’ 

After the newspaper, the bureaus of research which are now 
springing up in all the large cities are the most interesting and the 
most promising devices for using publicity as a means of control. 

The fruits of these investigations do not reach the public 
directly, but are disseminated through the medium of the press, 
the pulpit, and other sources of popular enlightenment. 

In addition to these there are the educational campaigns in the 
interest of better health conditions, the child-welfare exhibits, and 
the numerous “social advertising” devices which are now employed, 
sometimes upon the initiative of private societies, sometimes upon 
that of popular magazines or newspapers, in order to educate the 
public and enlist the masses of the people in the movement for 
the improvement of conditions of community life. 

The newspaper is the great medium of communication within 
the city, and it is on the basis of the information which it supplies 
that public opinion rests. The first function which a newspaper 
supplies is that which was formerly performed by the village 
gossip. 

In spite, however, of the industry with which newspapers 
pursue facts of personal intelligence and human interest, they 
cannot compete with the village gossips as a means of social control. 
For one thing, the newspaper maintains some reservations not 
recognized by gossip, in the matters of personal intelligence. For 
example, until they run for office or commit some other overt act 
that brings them before the public conspicuously, the private 
life of individual men or women is a subject that is for the 
newspaper taboo. It is not so with gossip, partly because in a 
small community no individual is so obscure that his private 
affairs escape observation and discussion; partly because the field 


' Cf. Bryce, The American Commonwealth, p. 267. 
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is smaller. In small communities there is a perfectly amazing 
amount of personal information afloat among the individuals who 


compose them. 
The absence of this in the city is what, in large part, makes the 
city what it is. 


Some of the questions that arise in regard to the nature and function of 
the newspaper and of publicity generally are: 

What is news ? 

What are the methods and motives of the newspaper man? Are 
they those of an artist ? a historian ? or merely those of a brigand ? 

To what extent does the newspaper control and to what extent is it 
controlled by public sentiment ? 

What is a “fake” and why ? 

What is yellow journalism and why is it yellow ? 

What would be the effect of making the newspaper a municipal 
monopoly ? 

What is the difference between advertising and news ? 


IV. TEMPERAMENT AND THE URBAN ENVIRONMENT 


Great cities have always been the melting-pots of races and 


of cultures. Out of the vivid and subtle interactions of which they 
have been the centers, there have come the newer breeds and the 
newer social types. The great cities of the United States, for 
example, have drawn from the isolation of their native villages 
great masses of the rural populations of Europe and America. 
Under the shock of the new contacts the latent energies of these 
primitive peoples have been released, and the subtler processes of 
interaction have brought into existence, not merely vocational, 
but temperamental types. 

Mobilization of the individual man.—Transportation and com- 
munication have effected, among many other silent but far-reaching 
changes, what I have called the “mobilization of the individual 
man.” They have multiplied the opportunities of the individual 
man for contact and for association with his fellows, but they 
have made these contacts and associations more transitory and 
less stable. A very large part of the populations of great cities, 
including those who make their homes in tenements and apart- 
ment houses, live much as people do in some great hotel, meeting 
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but not knowing one another. The effect of this is to substitute 
fortuitous and casual relationship for the more intimate and 
permanent associations of the smaller community. 

Under these circumstances the individual’s status is determined 
to a considerable degree by conventional signs—by fashion and 
“‘front”—and the art of life is largely reduced to skating on thin 
surfaces and a scrupulous study of style and manners. 

Not only transportation and communication, but the segregation 
of the urban population tends to facilitate the mobility of the 
individual man. The processes of segregation establish moral 
distances which make the city a mosaic of little worlds which touch 
but do not interpenetrate. This makes it possible for individuals 
to pass quickly and easily from one moral milieu to another and 
encourages the fascinating but dangerous experiment of living at 
the same time in several different contiguous, perhaps, but widely 
separated worlds. All this tends to give to city life a superficial! 
and adventitious character; it tends to complicate social relation- 
ships and to produce new and divergent individual types. It 
introduces, at the same time, an element of chance and adventure, 
which adds to the stimulus of city life and gives it for young and 
fresh nerves a peculiar attractiveness. The lure of great cities is 
perhaps a consequence of stimulations which act directly upon the 
reflexes. As a type of human behavior it may be explained, like 
the attraction of the flame for the moth, as a sort of tropism. 

The attraction of the metropolis is due in part, however, to the 
fact that in the long run every individual finds somewhere among 
the varied manifestations of city life the sort of environment in 
which he expands and feels at ease; finds, in short, the moral 
climate in which his peculiar nature obtains the stimulations that 
bring his innate qualities to full and free expression. It is, I 
suspect, motives of this kind which have their basis, not in interest 
nor even in sentiment, but in something more fundamental and 
primitive which draw many, if not most, of the young men and 
young women from the security of their homes in the country into 
the big, booming confusion and excitement of city life. In a small 
community it is the normal man, the man without eccentricity or 
genius, who seems most likely to succeed. The small community 
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often tolerates eccentricity. The city, on the contrary, rewards it. 
Neither the criminal, the defective, nor the genius has the same 
opportunity to develop his innate disposition in a small town, 
that he invariably finds in a great city. 

Fifty years ago every village had one or two eccentric char- 
acters who were treated ordinarily with a benevolent toleration, 
but who were regarded meanwhile as impracticable and queer. 
These exceptional individuals lived an isolated existence, cut off 
by their very eccentricities, whether of genius or of defect, from 
genuinely intimate intercourse with their fellows. If they had 
the making of criminals, the restraints and inhibitions of the small 
community rendered them harmless. If they had the stuff of genius 
in them, they remained sterile for lack of appreciation or opportun- 
ity. Mark Twain’s story of Pudd’n Head Wilson is a description of 
one such obscure and unappreciated genius. It is not so true as it 
was that— 


Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its fragrance on the desert air. 


Gray wrote the “Elegy in a Country Churchyard”’ before the 


existence of the modern city. 

In the city many of these divergent types now find a milieu in 
which for good or for ill their dispositions and talents parturate 
and bear fruit. 


In the investigation of those exceptional and temperamental types 
which the city has produced, we should seek to distinguish, as far as 
possible, between those abstract mental qualities upon which technical 
excellence is based and those more fundamental native characteristics 
which find expression in temperament. We may therefore ask: 

To what extent are the moral qualities of individuals based on native 
character? To what extent are they conventionalized habits imposed 
upon by them or taken over by them from the group ? 

What are the native qualities and characteristics upon which the 
moral or immoral character accepted and conventionalized by the group 
are based ? 

What connection or what divorce appears to exist between mental 
and moral qualities in the groups and in the individuals composing them ? 

Are criminals as a rule of a lower order of intelligence than non- 
criminals? If so, what types of intelligence are associated with different 
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types of crime? For example, do professional burglars and professional 


confidence men represent different mental types ? 
What are the effects upon these different types of isolation and of 


mobility, of stimulus and of repression ? 
To what extent can playgrounds and other forms of recreation 
supply the stimulation which is otherwise sought for in vicious pleasures ? 
To what extent can vocational guidance assist individuals in finding 
vocations in which they will be able to obtain a free expression of their 
temperamental qualities ? 


The moral region.—It is inevitable that individuals who seek 
the same forms of excitement, whether that excitement be furn- 
ished by a horse race or by grand opera, should find themselves 
from time to time in the same places. The result of this is that, 
in the organization which city life spontaneously assumes, a dis- 
position of the population manifests itself to segregate itself, not 
merely in accordance with its interests, but in accordance with 
its tastes or its temperaments. The resulting distribution of the 
population is likely to be quite different from that brought about 
by occupational interests or economic conditions. 

Every neighborhood, under the influences which tend to dis- 
tribute and segregate city populations, may assume the character 
of a “moral region.” Such, for example, are the vice districts, 
which are found in most cities. A moral region is not necessarily 
a place of abode. It may be a mere rendezvous, a place of 


resort. 


In order to understand the forces which in every large city tend to develop 
these detached milieus, in which vagrant and suppressed impulses, passions, 
and ideals emancipate themselves from the dominant moral order, it is neces- 
sary to refer to the fact or theory of latent impulses of men. 

The fact seems to be that men are brought into the world with all the 
passions, instincts, and appetites, uncontrolled and undisciplined. Civiliza- 
tion, in the interests of the common welfare, demands the suppression some- 
times, and the control always, of these wild, natural dispositions. In the 
process of imposing its discipline upon the individual, in making over the 
individual in accordance with the accepted community model, much is sup- 
pressed altogether, and much more finds a vicarious expression in forms that 
are socially valuable, or at least innocuous. It is at this point that sport, 
play, and art function. They permit the individual to purge himself by 
means of symbolic expression of these wild and suppressed impulses. This is 
the catharsis of which Aristotle wrote in his Poetic and which has been given 
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new and more positive significance by the investigations of Sigmund Freud 
and the Psycho-Analysts." 

No doubt many other social phenomena such as strikes, wars, popular 
elections, and religious revivals, perform a similar function in releasing the 
subconscious tensions. But within smaller communities where social relations 
are more intimate and inhibitions more imperative, there are many exceptional 
individuals who find within the limits of the communal activity no normal and 
and healthful expression of their individual aptitudes and temperaments. 


The causes which give rise to what are here described as “ moral 
regions’’ are due in part to the restrictions which urban life imposes; 
in part to the license which these same conditions offer. We have 
until very recently given much consideration to the temptations of 
city life, but we have not given the same consideration to the effects 
of inhibitions and suppressions of natural impulses and instincts 
under the changed conditions of metropolitan life. For one thing, 
children which in the country are counted as an asset become in the 
city a liability. Aside from this fact it is very much more difficult 
to rear a family in the city than on the farm. Marriage takes place 
later in the city, and sometimes it doesn’t take place at all. These 
facts have consequences the significance of which we are as yet 
wholly unable to estimate. 

Investigation of the probiems involved might well begin by a study 
and comparison of the characteristic types of social organization which 
exist in the regions referred to. 

What are the external facts in regard to the life in Bohemia, the 
Half-World, the Red-Light District, and other “moral regions’’ less pro- 


nounced in character ? 

What is the nature of the vocations which connect themselves with 
the ordinary life of these regions? What are the characteristic mental 
types which are attracted by the freedom which they offer ? 

How do individuals find their way into these regions? How do 


they escape from them ? 
To what extent are the regions referred to the product of the license; 


to what extent are they due to the restrictions imposed by city life on the 
natural man ? 


Temperament and social contagion.—What lends special impor- 
tance to the segregation of the poor, the vicious, the criminal, and 
exceptional persons generally, which is so characteristic a feature 


* Cf. Dr. Sigmund Freud, The Interpretation of Dreams. 
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of city life, is the fact that social contagion tends to stimulate in 
divergent types the common temperamental differences, and to 
suppress characters which unite them with the normal types about 
them. Association with others of their own ilk provides also 
not merely a stimulus, but a moral support for the traits they have 
in common which they would not find in a less select society. In 
the great city the poor, the vicious, and the delinquent, crushed 
together in an unhealthful and contagious intimacy, breed in and in, 
soul and body, so that it has often occurred to me that those long 
genealogies of the Jukes and the Tribes of Ishmael would not 
show such a persistent and distressing uniformity of vice, crime, 
and poverty unless they were peculiarly fit for the environment in 
which they are condemned to exist. 

We must then accept these “moral regions’’ and the more or 
less eccentric and exceptional people who inhabit them, in a sense, 
at least, as part of the natural if not the normal life of a city. 

It is not necessary to understand by the expression “moral region” a 


place or a society that is either necessarily criminal or abnormal. It is intended 
rather to apply to regions in which a divergent moral code prevails, because it 


is a region in which the people who inhabit it are dominated, as people are 
ordinarily not dominated, by a taste or by a passion or by some interest which 
has its roots directly in the original nature of the individual. It may be an 
art, like music, or a sport, like horse racing. Such a region would differ from 
other social groups by the fact that its interests are more immediate and more 
fundamental. For this reason its differences are likely to be due to moral 
rather than intellectual isolation. 


Because of the opportunity it offers, particularly to the excep- 
tional and abnormal types of man, a great city tends to spread out 
and lay bare to the public view in a massive manner all the char- 
acters and traits which are ordinarily obscured and suppressed 
in smaller communities. The city, in short, shows the good and 
evil in human nature in excess. It is this fact, perhaps, more than 
any other which justifies the view that would make of the city a 
laboratory or clinic in which human nature and social processes 
may be most conveniently and profitably studied. 
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WHAT IS AMERICANISM ? 
SUPPLEMENT 


The symposium contained in the January number of this 
Journal did not contain contributions from representatives of 
labor groups. This omission was not due to the fault of the 
editors, but to the failure of labor representatives to respond. 
Copies of the symposium were sent to forty representatives of labor 
organizations, and a letter requested that each person receiving the 
reprint would send responses to the question originally proposed, 
but reduced to the briefer form, “What kind of an American 
nation would your group make if it could.” 

The replies received are here presented. As in the previous 
part of the symposium, these additions are arranged in the alpha- 
betical order of the writer’s names. 


JosEPpH D. CANNON (WESTERN FEDERATION OF MINERS) 


“What is Americanism ?”’ 

Most any answer to this question will be found to abound in 
generalities and abstractions which probably aim to put into form 
the ideal of the one making the answer. 

I shall not make that kind of an answer, but I shall endeavor 
to tell what Americanism is at the present time. As to what it 
ought to be—that is another question, which in a limited way, 
I shall try to answer too, telling, not what Americanism, but what 
humanitarianism, should be. 

The Americanism of today has had a development to trace 
which would require volumes. To touch upon but one phase of 
it herein, and upon that one very sparingly, is my purpose. 

The stages of this development can be traced by referring to 
but the most important instances on which it rests. These occurred 
in Pittsburgh in 1877; during the eighty’s at many places; at 
Homestead in 1892; at Chicago in 1894; at Lattimore a few 
years later; in 1899 in the Coeur d’Alénes; in 1903 and 1904 at 
Cripple Creek and Trinidad; in 1908 in Alabama, and in West 
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Virginia at intervals. In 1913 in Calumet the net results of this 
“Americanism” were the crushed and distorted bodies of seventy- 
five wives and babes of the strikers at their Christmas tree cele- 
bration; at Ludlow, on April 20, 1914—‘‘Americanism”’ calls it 
a “battle’—there was a massacre, premeditated and ferocious; 
mothers were shot and burned alive in their tents, babies were 
smothered and roasted in the cellars into which they had been 
hurried for security, and even the maternity hospital, crudely 
built down in the earth, where the miners thought there would be 
safety for their women when new lives were coming into being, 
was turned from a place of birth into a charnel house; a few weeks 
ago at Chrome, New Jersey, a minor occurrence took place, the 
gun-men of the masters were not very zealous—just a score or so 
wounded, and only two murdered outright. 

It is but a short time since the world was affrighted at the 
specter of militarism, when at Zabern, in Alsace, a lame shoemaker 
was wounded by some German soldiers. Such a breach was this 
of the rights of civilians, that the episode became one of inter- 
national importance. But Americanism does things on a bigger 
scale. It kills the workers in driblets of one and two, in bunches 
of ten and twenty, and in groups of fifty and seventy-five. This 
is “preserving the peace.”” The country is informed, through a 
well-drilled press, of a “clash” or of a “battle,” or that an “attack” 
was made on the officers or troopers. But it ever is the workers 
that are the victims, and the wives and children of the toilers are 
the mourners; and the representatives of the people in charge of 
governmental affairs, state and national, congratulate themselves 
on the restoration of “law and order,” while the corporations 
declare their dividends in blood and gold with unwonted regularity. 

This is Americanism! 

To a lesser extent elsewhere, it is capitalism, but nowhere else, 
without an uprising, has it reached the perfection attained in the 
land the portals of which are guarded by the Statue of Liberty. 

The Supreme Court has decided that the Danbury Hatters 
must pay three times the claimed damages for boycotting an unfair 
product. Men who have put all their earnings, above the amount 
required for the barest necessities, into little homes, and others 
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who placed their meager savings in the banks, that their loved ones 
might be protected against want, are to lose all. Their little 
homes are to be taken and they are to be mulcted of their savings, 
and in their declining years are to be turned into the street that 
the anger of an irritated capitalism might be assuaged. But the 
same court, the Supreme Court, within a week after rendering the 
foregoing decision, sagely ruled that corporations were justified 
in boycotting workers because they belonged to labor unions. 

This is Americanism! 

The last harvest was the most bountiful with which labor and 
nature ever provided us, yet we have millions lacking food, clothing, 
and shelter, and without the chance of obtaining the necessary 
employment through which their plight might be relieved, and 
women and babies are in hunger and want. The greatest wheat 
crop in history rewarded the husbandmen, but with the people 
without funds and without work, the price per bushel is soaring 
higher than ever before, and millions are facing starvation that the 
gamblers in life’s necessities may pile up greater and ever-greater 
fortunes in one short season. When complaint is made to our 
great Chief Executive, the answer is that the trouble is “psy- 
chological.”” When the people’s cry for bread is deciphered to 
him, the world is informed with the Princetonian éclat that there 
is a “misapprehension.” 

This is Americanism! 

For many years the workers, through the usurped power of the 
courts, have been oppressed by the masters in a long era of “ govern- 
ment by injunction.” 

That was Americanism! 

Now they are suffering from the illegal practice of the so-called 
detective agencies, which, by request, send out bodies of armed 
men to serve capitalism, which is “government by gun-men.” 

This is Americanism! 

Americanism is capitalism at its zenith of development. Capi- 
talism is production for profit. The remedy is collective owner- 
ship and control of the machinery of production and distribution. 
Under such a system it will be impossible for one man or set of 
men to exploit the labor of any other man. 
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Individualism is now at its extreme. The Superman is in the 
flower of his reign. The Anarch is in full command, and nations 
are swayed with the strokes of his baton. Society must take his 
baton away from him, and at the same time give him the full 
product of his own labor, and to every other worker it must render 
a like recompense. 

This will be Humanitarianism! 

In 1798 in Paris, the people in their gatherings on the street 
complained: ‘The King and nobles have bought up all the wheat, 
the people must pay the price or starve.” 

At the present time in the United States the bankers and the 
speculators have bought up all the wheat, the people must pay 
the price or starve. 

This is Americanism! 


ANDREW FuRUSETH (PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL SEAMEN’S 
UNION OF AMERICA) 


Your letter of February 4 reached me here in Washington a 
few days ago, and the first opportunity that I have had to answer 
is just now. 

“What kind of a world does my group want ?”’ 

This is the question which you want me to answer. In order 
to do so in the shortest possible way, it is first necessary to tell 
you something about the seaman’s life. 

Excepting in the domestic trade we are compelled to sign 
contracts to labor, and such contracts are enforceable by imprison- 
ment. The law compels us to obey any order from our superiors 
(the ship’s officers). If in obeying such order we lose a limb or 
become otherwise crippled for life, there is no remedy except the 
poorhouse, and if we refuse to obey the order we are sent to prison 
for such refusal. 

Such orders may be given night or day, Sunday or week days. 
At sea we are working twelve hours a day, seven days a week, 
except in cases of emergencies when we work until we can work 
no more. If we are in port in the United States ard refuse to obey 
orders, we forfeit all the wages earned after instant dismissal from 
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the service, which follows immediately upon refusal. In a foreign 
port in the foreign trade, that is to say, in any port outside of 
the United States or adjacent foreign countries, we may be sent 
to prison for refusal, kept there until the captain chooses to take 
us out, a substitute may be hired to do our work, and our wages 
earned or to be earned are taken to pay the substitute and the 
expenses of the imprisonment. At the discretion of the master 
we may, when the vessel is ready to go to sea, be forcibly put 
on board of the vessel there to continue to jabor against our 
will. 

In hiring out we are subject to the competition of any man from 
anywhere, from any stratum in society, from any nation, from any 
race, with or without previous experience, with or without knowl- 
edge of the language of the officers on board of the ship. 

This man controls our wages when we are hiring out, and when 
we are on board of the vessel we must do his work for him if he 
does not know how to do it, which is usually the situation. 

Not 5 per cent of us are married because we do not earn enough 
money to take care of anybody else. 

For these reasons Americans began leaving the sea fifty years 
ago, and there are not 5 per cent of sailors sailing before the mast 
in the coastwise or foreign trade that are American born. Those 
who are sailing and who have not fought life’s battle and accepted 
defeat are looking for something else to do, and boys are refusing 
to go into the calling. 

The inclosed document entitled The Decay of Seamanship 
contains in a rough sketch the cause for the decay, and a very 
short sketch of the remedy, which is known as Senate bill 136, 
the LaFollette Seamen’s bill, introduced by Senator LaFollette of 
Wisconsin, who succeeded in getting it through the Senate. A 
similar bill was introduced by Joshua W. Alexander of Missouri, 
who is chairman of the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. A very much modified bill was reported by Mr. Alexander 
out of the committee. He seems to have gone back on his own 
bill, and the prospects of the passage of any legislation is slim. 
Ship owners in Europe are opposed to it, so there are very poor 
prospects of the group to which I belong ever seeing any America 
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that we have hoped for, worked for, and waited for, for more than 
twenty years. 

We long ago realized that if any improvement was to come at 
all it would come as a result of losses of passengers at sea, and 
from a feeling that seamen would be considered needed for national 
purposes. 

Inclosed please find a list of partial losses of passengers since 
1860. You will note that there is a constant increase of losses in 
each half-decade, until this last half-decade shows that it has 
reached nearly four thousand, five hundred passengers lost from 
passenger vessels under different flags. We thought that with 
the loss of the “Titanic,” with its great number of prominent and 
very wealthy men and women, there might be a change, and that 
the survivors and relatives of the lost would have insisted upon 
needed legislation. We have failed to understand the full meaning 
of Machiavelli’s advice to the Prince: “Men will forgive, some- 
times they will forget the loss of a relative, but never the loss of a 


patrimony.” 


Max S. Hayes (Eprror or Citizen, AND INTERNATIONAL Typo- 
GRAPHICAL UNION REPRESENTATIVE, CLEVELAND, OHIO) 


As the workers during the past few years have come to a real- 
ization of the tremendous changes that have taken place in our 
economic system, and are still studying in the hard school of 
experience, they are naturally growing more hopeful that the time 
is not far distant when they can achieve their industrial freedom 
through organized and peaceful endeavors. 

The introduction of labor-saving machinery and the centrali- 
zation of capital into huge combinations that control the industries 
and aim to dictate wages to the producers and prices to the con- 
sumers are problems that the man in overalls is grappling with in 
their broadest aspects, with the idea in view of utilizing all the 
powers at labor’s command fcr the benefit of present-day society 
and posterity. 

The worn-out political economy of individualism is being 
dumped upon the scrapheap by the evolution that has trans- 
formed anarchic and go-as-you-please production into scientific, 
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collective production, and labor’s aim and struggle now is to 
obtain control of the social forces to the end that those who produce 
the nation’s wealth shall own it and own themselves as well. 

The principles and ethics of socialism are constantly becoming 
more attractive to the common people, and will be given political 
as well as industrial expression in increasing proportion as intelli- 
gence is disseminated. 


D. Haywoop (GENERAL SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE WORLD) 


Have received your favor of the sth inst. and also copy of the 
American Journal of Sociology. Upon looking through it, it seems 
to me that there are few who come up to your expectations on 
the subject “‘What is Americanism ?” 

I trust that you will have better success with the letters that 
you have submitted to the members of the I.W.W. 

With best wishes, I am 
Yours FOR INDUSTRIAL FREEDOM 


MorTHER JONES (COLORADO STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR) 


I received you letter of the 4th a few days ago. I did not get 
a copy of the Journal of American Sociology, and cannot give a 
clear expression on the subject, either of approval or condemnation. 
It is true, indeed, that conditions of life are changing. The eco- 
nomic changes which have taken place in the last fifty years cer- 
tainly must have their effect on human thought. It is somewhat 
encouraging, indeed, that men in your position are sitting up and 
taking notice, and it is to be hoped that a clearer conception of the 
conditions that confront this and the next generation will be 
handled with reason and clear intellect. 

I very much appreciate your letter. Owing to the brutal per- 
secution of the miners of this state by the moneyed interests who 
think of nothing but dollars, I am unable to reply intelligently to 
your letter of the 4th. They have arrested—indicted—175 of my 
boys. But they have not arrested one of the murderers on the 
other side. I regret indeed that such bias, such brutal instinct, 
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should dominate the minds in public office in this nation. Brute 
force and persecution have never yet proved a remedy in industrial 
conflicts. 


Joun B. LENNON (TREASURER, AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF LABOR) 


I am in receipt of your communication of February 4, asking 
“What kind of a world does my group want?” Apparently you 
have sent a similar letter to a large number of people repre- 
senting, I suppose, different views and different aspirations, in 
order that the kind of world, satisfactory to them, shall be 
brought about. It is not an easy matter for one trade unionist or 
even for a number to express fully the hopes and aspirations of 
trade unionists. 

We represent all philosophies and all schools of thought. Con- 
sequently that which is hoped for as at least a partial solution of 
social injustice differs materially in the minds of different persons. 
The trade union, as it presents itself to me through an experience 
of more than forty years, is the most practical method now being 
used by the wage-workers of the world for a substantial better- 
ment in their social conditions. It is an opportunist movement, 
taking advantage of every opportunity that presents itself for 
material betterment. We want a world where every man and 
every woman who does useful work will receive for that work ample 
to enable them to live up to their best ideals as to morals and their 
social life. We hope for a world where children will be given every 
opportunity to develop into the best possible men and women for 
which they are fitted. We believe we are making progress in these 
directions. Wages have been increased, the number of hours of 
labor per day decreased, factory and safety legislation have been 
secured, the public-school system has been improved and extended, 
and personal rights of the individual have been promoted and have 
been defended wherever and whenever they have been attacked. 
This has been and will be to a considerable degree the work of the 
trade-union movement, and we are entirely satisfied that it will 
compare favorably with the human uplift work that is done by 
any school of economists in the world. 
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DuncAN McDOonaLp (SECRETARY-TREASURER, UNITED MINE 
WorKErRS OF AmeEricA, District No. 12) 


I regret that thus far no one has spoken for the great body of 
wage-earners who, regardless of the minor station they occupy in 
our present society, yet represent so vast a number in the make-up 
to the sum-total of our citizenship. 

I have read the replies presented in the reprint from the Jan- 
uary number, and the one fact that stands out in bold relief is that 
they are based almost solely on the circumstances and environments 
surrounding the individual making reply. 

In order to build a structure commensurate with the progress 
and achievements of the human race it is first essential to clear 
away the débris and prepare a suitab!e foundation; this foundation 
must find a resting-place on solid facts and not theories, and for 
this reason we must go back to first principles. 

The fear that envelops the great mass of laboring people is 
want or the danger of want. Relieve the race of want and the fear 
of want in the future and we shall have a free people. 

Unemployment and small wages contribute more to the impover- 
ishment of the human race than all other causes combined, and 
from these two causes spring more of the ills of human society than 
from anything else. Without proper food and shelter there can 
be no progress, and the offspring, ignorance, branches out in a 
multiplicity of ways. Crime, drunkenness, disease, immorality, 
corrupt politics, and the various sins that beset our path can be 
traced to the cellar, the attic, and the den. 

Therefore, the great question that confronts the American 
citizen of today is the industrial question, or the question of bread 
and butter, which enters into every phase of our industrial life. 
The wasted energy, the terrible strife, the expenditure of millions 
of dollars annually by the two contending forces in society, the 
class divisions, can and would be eliminated if a properly organ- 
ized system of industry were brought into being. 

Raw material and labor are the basis of our industrial and com- 
mercial life. So long as labor does not receive sufficient to provide 
nourishment to the body, disease will sap its vitals, organized 
greed will drink its life blood, ignorance will control its destiny, 
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and intemperance will lay claim to its share of the spoils—and 
human wrecks will be launched on the sea of life. 

Organized charity offers no solution; prohibition can prohibit 
only in places other than where booze and ignorance hold sway— 
and they are usually found doing team-work. Trade unions as 
at present conducted offer only a poor palliative at the best. What 
then is the solution ? 

The great army of the unemployed cry to far-off heaven for relief; 
the fierce industrial conflicts disgrace our states and nation; corrupt 
politicians occupy the place of statesmen and lend their influence 
to perpetuate this scene of carnage; ‘‘misleading”’ leaders in labor 
unions contribute their share to the same end; the introduction 
of labor-saving devices, that should lessen the burden of labor and 
reduce its misery, proves a curse, as it tends to throw more and 
more out of employment, and enhances the profits of the owners. 
The problem of the unemployed lies at the root of most other social 
problems, and small wages prevent thousands of children from 
securing anything but the most rudimentary education. Again 
I ask, What then is the solution ? 

No permanent solution for any of our ills can be found until 
the industrial problem is solved, and the answer is “Co-operation” 
—from each according to his ability; to each according to his 
needs. 

If a system of co-operation could be established so that all 
would share in the profits to the extent to which they contribute; 
the hours of labor regulated so that the labor-saving machine will 
be a blessing instead of a curse, and so that there will be no unem- 
ployed, every citizen will be benefited. Place the premium on 
those who work instead of those who shirk. Have wages that are 
commensurate with the needs of a higher citizenship. Stop the 
present system of private ownership and exploitation and establish 
public ownership, or socialism, and the other ills complained of will 
vanish. 

If all men and women interested in the welfare of the human 
race will work to this end, this will be a better world to live in, and 
we shall all be the better fitted for the world to come, whatever 
and wherever that may be. 
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Joun (STATE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
ComMISsION, NEw YorRK) 


I regret that owing to great pressure of work and to the delay 
in receiving your letter and copy of the American Journal of 
Sociology, addressed to Washington and forwarded from there, 
I have been unable to give consideration to them in time to commu- 
nicate with you earlier. 

I do not now represent officially the organized workers; that 
is to say, I hold no position in the labor movement other than that 
of delegate from the United Mine Workers of America to the con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor. If it is your intention 
to hold your pages open longer for responses from representa- 
tives of organized labor, may I suggest that in addition to sending 
a copy of the American Journal of Sociology to Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of Labor (which I do not 
doubt you have done), you send copies also to the members of the 
Executive Council of that organization, whose names are attached ? 

Appreciating the courtesy of your letter and regretting that 
I am not in a position at present to accept the invitation it conveys, 
I am, etc. 


Joun P. WHITE (PRESIDENT, UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA) 


Any institution that molds a higher stage of American civil- 
ization, giving its people pre-eminent position among the nations 
of the world in production and distribution, arts, sciences, and 
literature, is a social force that should be fostered, and its beneficent 
influence should be permitted to play upon degrading economic and 
moral conditions. Organized labor as a social force expresses the 
discontent of millions of people with degrading conditions of life 
wherever they may be found, and in that expression it seeks ful- 
filment of its cherished desire for education and culture, comfort 
and happiness. 

There are two fundamental psychological principles that apply 
to humanity the world over: first, human life is intelligence which 
is constantly unfolding itself; secondly, it is kased upon some form 
of an ideal, which would make the world a little better than what 
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it is today. With the desire to live is coupled the desire to be 
happy. To this impulse the world owes all its progress. 

All progress is the result of labor. Everyone that performs 
some useful labor, intellectual or manual, is contributing his share 
to the advancement of civilization. There are legions unconscious 
of this fundamental truth, who, in obedience to their desire to live 
and be happy, are using their powers to bestow some degree of 
happiness upon the rest of society. 

The man who works in the ditch, in the factory, or in the mine 
feels the same pulsation in self-perfecting impulses as the most 
learned professor. In obedience to the primary principle of life. 
he works to perpetuate life; not in the form lower animals do, all 
of which manifest the same desire to live, but with a degree of 
intelligence which shows the operation of mind upon matter. In 
truth, our advanced civilization is the result of the operation of 
mind upon matter. The most essential thing to progress and the 
attainment of high ideals is the training and perfecting of the 
mind. If the man in the ditch shows an impulse to craw] out, it is 
a holy impulse. It is something greater than what you see in his 
physical form. It is mind reaching out irresistibly to the attain- 
ment of a God-given ideal. 

Were it not for restraints and hindrances, each individual could 
work out his own destiny, but the man who labors has come to 
realize that individually he is subject to the irascibility of his 
employer, whose activity in the business world is predicated upon 
the principle of getting the most for the least. Morally this is 
unsound, for it is based upon personal selfishness, and is contrary 
to the principle of equation, which is the basis of morality. Chris- 
tianity teaches what might be termed a sublime form of morality, 
and yet some of its devotees are hard taskmasters, oppressing and 
exploiting their labor, and using the most barbarous and cruel 
methods to crush out that elevating, self-perfecting impulse which 
is the primary cause of all progress and civilization. 

Opposition to individual effort to rise, to develop, to improve, 
has caused the fusion of those desires, and we have organized labor. 
To be more concise, opposition merely hastened, as it always will, 
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this fusion of feelings and sentiments, for the benefits of associate 
life and effort are beyond computation. 

In a sense, labor unrest is only a phase of universal discontent. 
Contentment is the forerunner of death of a nation. Healthy dis- 
content bespeaks virility and progress. ‘To be content is to imagine 
that the perfect has been attained, and the opponents of organ- 
ized labor are afflicted with this form of imagination. 

America can become great only by making her people great, 
and the bulk of her people are the masses, who engage in multi- 
farious kinds of vocations in the production of the necessaries 
of life. 

Where organized labor has been recognized, and the principles 
of collective bargaining and conciliation have been applied to wage 
disputes and industrial grievances, a long period of industrial peace 
has been established, where otherwise there would have been strife, 
hatred, and spasmodic disturbances. 

Organized labor is one of the most benevolent educational 
institutions in the land. Its membership is heterogeneous, com- 
prising well-nigh al] nationalities in the world, who, spurning 
oppression and suppression of their God-given ideals, sought 
America of opportunities. Here they are in our midst, pulsating 
with ambition for higher life. This international citizenship is 
one of the most potent forces which is molding a high stage of 
American civilization. These pilgrims from other lands have their 
vision directed to the light, and are showing the highest sense of 
practical optimism. Their motto is “Courage and Faith,” and 
this, coupled with intelligent labor, will move mountains. 

Every citizen should take especial pride in the greatness of our 
country. Nothing should be neglected or left undone to make it 
even greater, so that the future historian will utter meeds of praise 
for the leaders of the present age. America is in the making. 
The zenith of its power, of its vastness, of its all-embracing influence 
for good is yet to come. But the masses—they are the major 
portions of this nation, whose education, elevation, and enlighten- 
ment are essential to progress. It is not by the accumulation of 
wealth, the attainment of power or fame that great men are known 
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and their good names perpetuated in the history of mankind, but by 
ministering to the needs of those who are struggling in darkness for 
light. 

The basis of future American civilization will be the sterling 
character and noble manhood of its working people. To attain 
this most desirable end, it is necessary that three essentials be 
incorporated into their labor and life. The first essential is the 
safety of these people at their work. The second essential is the 
just distribution of the fruits of their labor. The third essential 
is the training of the mind. These three essentials, if properly 
systematized and directed, will become a potent social force for 
moral and material uplift, and the resultant greatness of the Ameri- 
can nation will excite the envy of the world. 

Organized labor is performing a moral function of inestimable 
worth. Its activity is confined to mutual self-help and elevation 
of character, the ennobling of manhood and womanhood, the 
culture of childhood in the principles of honesty and truth. Of 
course, in the pursuit of these ideals, certain restraints and hin- 
drances are enceuntered, clashing with which causes what is popu- 
larly termed labor unrest. There will always be a healthy, virile 
discontent, but labor unrest, as it is interpreted and understood 
by some employers, could be entirely neutralized if they would 
withdraw their opposition to the desire of the masses for culture, 
education, and elevation. 

Unredressed grievances festering in the hearts of men are what 
breeds hatred. This form of hatred constantly grows, and at 
times becomes violent and destructive. This is one of the mani- 
festations of labor unrest, but it is largely confined to fields from 
which organized labor has been stamped out, and where the indi- 
vidual has no methods in obtaining redress except by means of his 
own crude personal powers. 

Future ages will see America standing out prominently among 
the nations of the world, and her distinguishing marks will be 
education, efficiency, and economy of the workers. 


B. H. (Epriror oF Solidarity, CLEVELAND, OHIO) 


“What kind of a world does the I.W.W. want?” This, in 
substance, is the question asked the writer by the editor of the 
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American Journal of Sociology. Nothing would please me more 
than to attempt to draw a word-picture of that world; but space 
is too limited. I shall, therefore, indicate only some salient features 
of the I.W.W. forecast and program, which seem to me wholly in 
accord with scientific principles and facts, and therefore not to 
be successfully controverted. 

In harmony with the theory and with the established facts of 
evolution, the Industrial Workers of the World hold that the 
general tendency of the organism we call society is progressive— 
that is, from lower or less finished forms and functions, to ever- 
higher and more nearly finished forms and functions, approaching 
the infinity of perfection. In other words, social evolution differs 
in no essential respect from organic evolution. 

Applying this evolutionary principle, we discover: 

1. That this society which we call capitalism is a more advanced 
form of the social organism than was any prior state. Its crowning 
achievement is the age of machinery, bringing into existence an 
enormous increase in wealth and in the capacity for producing the 
accessories of an ever-richer civilization; in short, transforming 
the face of society in a manner undreamed of prior to its advent. 

2. That the manner of producing the social wealth has evolved 
from an individual, family, or small group-form, to an ever-larger 
group-form embracing great industries and correlating these indus- 
tries into what is approaching a world-system of production and 
exchange. In other words, machinery, or the machine process, 
has evolved social wealth production, in which, generally speaking, 
all workers co-operate nationally and internationally in the creation 
and circulation of the accessories of civilization. 

3. That the control or management of this system of production 
and exchange is not democratic, but autocratic—is in the hands 
of individuals or groups of capitalists, who claim absolute control 
over the product of labor as well as absolute ownership of the 
natural resources and of the machinery of production. In brief, 
the system of ownership and control is in contradiction to the 
system of producing and exchanging wealth in accordance with the 
machine process. 

4. That the contradiction aforementioned inevitably keeps alive 
and intensifies the class struggle between the owners or controllers, 
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and the workers, in which the latter seek (some consciously, some 
unconsciously) to remove the contradiction by eliminating auto- 
cratic and substituting democratic control as well as operation 
of the system of wealth production and distribution, and therefore 
of society itself. To put it in another form: The most promising 
tendency that the I.W.W. discovers in modern society is that 
toward industrial and social democracy. 

This tendency, in our judgment, is the one that should be most 
emphasized in the American thought, both of the present and of 
the future. Its goal—the complete democratization of industry— 
means the freeing of the social organism from economic contra- 
dictions, whose social fruitage has been and is wars between nations, 
panics or industrial depressions, strikes, lockouts, riots, unemploy- 
ment, long hours of toil, insufficient wages, excessive labor, prosti- 
tution, pauperism, many categories of crimes and of diseases, and 
other evidences of social malnutrition. Its attainment means 
a freer play of individuality, and the unfolding of a social initiative 
whose fecundity will make this old Mother Earth as near a paradise 
as can well be conceived of at present. And for all this and more 
we shall still have to thank our old stepmother, Capitalism, for 
having made us rebels against her crudeness and barbarism. 

The I.W.W. want the world for the workers, and none but 
workers in the world. “By organizing industrially we [the works «| 
are forming the structure of the new society within the shell of ‘2e 
old.” 
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THE BONDS OF NATIONALITY 


ALBION W. SMALL 
University of Chicago 


The following discussion was not developed as an essay. It 
took shape in the course of graduate instruction, as an attempt to 
illustrate and elaborate two primary sociological concepts: first, 
that of “social structure,” second, that of “‘social achievement.” 
The connection in which the discussion occurred called for empha- 
sis, not only upon each of these categories, but also on the fact that, 
at different moments and in countless cycles, the reality corre- 
sponding to each of these terms is in turn product and producer of 
the other. 

By the term “social structure” we refer in the most general way 
to the type of statical relationships between members of human 
groups. The structural phases of human relationships involve 
three primary aspects: first, those of form, second, those of influ- 
ences that produce or conserve the form, third, those of the relative 
intensity or feebleness of the combining influences. 

Professor Simmel insists that the sole business of sociology is 
to ascertain the different forms in which persons arrange themselves 
in groups.' The forms of groups which Simmel suggests may all 
be reduced to variations of equality, on the one hand, or of superior- 
ity and subordination, on the other. Although in developing this 
theme Simmel has written one of the most subtile books in our 
literature, very few sociologists are convinced that the concept 
“form of the group” has the exclusive importance for sociology 
which he asserts. Still less do they concede that an objective 

* See Small, General Sociology; Simmel, Soziologie; and translations of forestudies 
for the latter, American Journal of Sociology, viz.: first, “Superiority and Subordina- 
tion as Subject-Matter of Sociology,” II, 167 and 392; second, “The number of 
Members as Determining the Sociological Form of the Group,” VIII, 1 and 158; 
third, ““The Sociology of Conflict,”” IX, 490, 567, 798; fourth, “The Sociology of 
Secrecy and of Secret Societies,” XI, 441; fifth, “The Persistence of Social Groups,” 
II, 662 and 829, and IV, 35; sixth, “The Problem of Sociology,” XV, 289; seventh, 
“How Is Society Possible?” XVI, 372. 
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examination of human activities, whatever be the name given to it, 
can stop with analysis of social forms alone. 

A still more important aspect of all human groups important 
enough to be studied at all is that for which I have found it con- 
venient to use the omnibus term “the social bonds.” Under this 
concept I would range all the influences which, in their time and 
place, tend to hold groups in statu quo for longer or shorter periods. 
I would not try to make it appear that these same influences do 
nothing else, I would certainly not try to conceal the fact that they 
may become reconstructors of groups. In so far, however, as their 
effect as cementers of the group structure is in view, the designation 
“group bonds”’ is appropriate. 

Groups differ from groups, moreover, as like from unlike in 
countless ways, according as this or that is the nature of the bonds 
which hold them together. One group may resemble a pile of 
lumber, held together simply by the weight of part upon part, 
but likely to be dispersed by any force able to lift the weight 
of one part after another. A different type of group is like a frame 
building constructed out of the same kind of lumber. Each part 
strengthens and is strengthened by every other part. 

This difference in the structure of groups may be a resultant of 
combining influences which vary either in kind or in degree or 
both. For example, when we are dealing with the question of 
housing in a certain population group, we may be dealing with a 
group which may be rather accurately defined geographically, 
just as the location of a pile of paving stones might be accurately 
indicated. This population group may have scarcely any other 
group bond than that of propinquity, as in the case of the paving 
stones. The structure of the group is merely accidental and 
shifting. It depends, even for this accident of common location, 
upon conditions of employment in some near-by industry or 
industries. 

Suppose, however, all the people in this geographical group are 
from a single nationality in some other part of the world. Under 
these circumstances, the bond which Professor Giddings calls 
“consciousness of kind” is immeasurably more significant than 
the mere matter of physical nearness. The same people might 
be dispersed over the area of a city like Chicago and still retain 
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their group relationships in ways which might be frequently 
and energetically manifest. On the other hand, th‘s ‘conscious- 
ess of kind” might be relatively so weak that the persons united 
by it have only the most casual and tenuous group relationships, 
such as those which call together “New Englanders”’ in Chicago 
for a more or less perfunctory annual dinner. 

In either case the mere form of the group is likely in the long 
run to be less decisive for the group structure than the kind and 
degree of the group bonds. This is the principal point of the present 
argument. In other words, the term “social bonds,” as I use 
it, stands for something more vital than the external accidents which 
are reflected in mere group forms. Thus the passengers on an 
Atlantic liner may arrange themselves into a group with the 
typical form of an American city government. This organization 
may be extemporized for the sake of expressing some agreement 
of the passengers—in protest or commendation—about some more 
or less trifling matter which ceases to hold the group together after 
the ship is docked. In form the group may be perfect. In co- 
herence it is ephemeral. 

The social bonds then are the factors of any sort, from external 
and nonessential to immanent and persistent, which give to the 
forms of groups their relative strength or weakness, permanence or 
transience. Otherwise expressed, social structure is the system 
of relatively permanent relationships between the persons who 
make up a group, the relationships being considered primarily under 
the aspect of form; then, secondly, the social bonds are those 
internal factors of many sorts which preserve the types of relation- 
ship that consitute the forms of social groups; and, thirdly, these 
combining factors act with varying degrees of intensity, with 
resulting differences in the permanence, stability, and influence 
of groups. 

We turn to the second aspect under which these same 
“group bonds” may be considered, namely that of “group 
achievements.” 

Lester F. Ward seemed to use the term “achievement” as the 
symbol for all that is essential in the human process." He describes 
human achievement as “the practical conquest of nature and the 


* Pure Sociology, p. 544, et passim. 
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subjection of all the materials and forces of nature to the control 
and service of man.” 

I have never been able to satisfy myself as to how exactly 
Ward’s ideas in connection with this phrase could be made to 
square with my own. My suspicion is that he unconsciously 
overestimated the nature-factors and underestimated the person- 
ality-factors in his conception of achievement. I suspect further 
that in consequence of, or as a mode of this accent on the ante- 
penult, so to speak, he made this control of nature to a greater 
degree than he was aware the end of the human process instead 
of a means of the human process. In accordance with our previous 
analysis,’ we can stop with nothing as the quasi-ultimate end of 
the human process, short of the perpetual development of values 
in men themselves. Development of their processes, their resources, 
in short, as the Germans say, their Kultur, is merely accumulation 
of accessories to that which is more ultimate. 

Accordingly, it is better to develop Ward’s idea in this way: 
The resources for promoting the human process are, on the one 
hand, the developed and undeveloped natural values; on the other 
hand, developed and undeveloped personal values. These personal, 
or human or moral values, as we may call them interchangeably 
in the present connection, consist, first, in the control which men 
have gained and may gain over nature; secondly, in the control 
which they have gained and may gain over themselves as indi- 
viduals; thirdly, in the types of co-operation which they have 
achieved and may achieve, for more effective control of nature, and 
for more effective correlation of moral forces, to the end of pro- 
gressive sublimation of human qualities, in progressively efficient 
combinations of activities for progressively higher ranges of achieve- 
ment, in cycles to which our knowledge can assign no end. 

On the one hand then, an exhibit of present resources for 
promoting the human process has been indicated, interrogatively, 
in the schedules which I have presented in another place, under 
the title “Social Achievement in the United States.’? This 
exhibit would include, first, a complete exposition of all the accumu- 
* Cf. Small, The Meaning of Social Science, pp. 137 and 145. 

?Smali, General Sociology, pp. 718-27. 
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lations of material equipments of life, and of all the extractive, 
transforming, transporting, and consuming techniques by which we 
seize and apply nature’s resources in supplying progressive human 
wants. In this light, all economic achievement, in the most liberal 
meaning of that phrase, is the most obvious arsenal of supply for 
all further operations in the line of human advancement. But, as 
we shall see in a moment, we cannot do justice even to economic 
achievement, if we think of it as merely a means of controlling 
material resources. Moreover, it would be halting at a point in 
the rear of the picket line of human progress, if we were content 
to regard our physical techniques as the sole, or even the chief, 
social resource. In themselves, these achievements merely amount 
to an elaboration of the physical processes of the universe, and 
if they were possible—as fortunately they are not—-apart from 
achievements in the mental and moral realms, they would mean 
only that men had succeeded in making themselves annexes to 
those parts of cosmic machinery which run whether men are geared 
to them or not. It is only in the uses to which men put nature 
and the techniques for controlling nature, that the specifically 
human grades of the life-process begin to be prominent. Accord- 
ingly, the divisions of social resources which are most significant 
morally are those which comprise the second and third phases 
of achievement, viz., control over the individual self, and control 
over human association. 

No exhaustive catalogue of social resources, considered either 
as “social achievements”’ or as “social bonds,” would be in place 
here, even if it were possible. For more concrete expression of 
what has been referred to in general, I turn to certain first-rate 
“achievements,” which function as “bonds”’ of national groups, 
and I express them more particularly in terms of the United States. 
Certain zealous persons are at present busy in the attempt to create 
the impression that national bonds are sins against humanity. It 
is enough to say that I do not share that opinion." 

Having in mind then, both for convenience and because of 
primary importance to ourselves, the United States of America, we 
may say that the social resources of this group consist, first, in the 


* I have expressed myself further on this matter, Am. Jour. Sociol., XX, 483. 
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exploited and unexploited natural supplies within the territory 
which we occupy, together with the technical equipment which 
we have thus far developed. 

When we say so much, however, we unavoidably by implication 
schedule much more than material resource. Our _ technical 
equipment is chiefly a projection of mental and moral qualities 
and activities of persons. When we are attempting to schedule 
strictly social aspects, therefore, in distinction from physical 
equipments, we must name: 


I. THE MAKE-UP OF THE INDIVIDUAL UNITS’ 


Accordingly we must enter in the schedule of our social resources, 
unfortunately both on the debit and on the credit side of the 
account, all the mental and moral] factors of the individual 
members in the equation of the group. These factors are to be 
rated as positive elements in group efficiency in so far as they are 
actual or potential reinforcements of the teamwork of the group. 
Instead of trying to generalize these factors, we may first hint at 


them in the concrete. The total of our social resources under this 
head would be relatively small if our population were made up, for 
instance, chiefly of individuals of the type of the plantation negro. 
The total would be relatively large if our population were chiefly of 
the type of the early New Englander, or of ‘‘ the southern gentleman 
of the old school.’ To specify more in detail, the individual 
equation which is socially valuable contains as a nucleus such 
factors as diligence, patience, persistence, physical and mental alert- 
ness, ingenuity, adaptability to circumstances, courage, foresight, 
initiative, ability to keep on working for a result that is far off. 

But all these traits may be more intellectual than social. They 
may be present in men who are radically unsocial in temper. 

‘ From this point I am not trying to keep a strict line of separation between the 
facts considered under the respective categories “‘social achievements” and “social 
bonds.” There are certain items of physical inheritance which in the first instance are 
gifts of nature, and not human achievements. On the other hand, the ways in which 
even the most unequivocal gifts of nature are mediated to civilized people are to such 
an extent social achievements that we can hardly do justice to any condition of modern 
life without giving it large credit as an artificial achievement. Each of these achieve- 


ments functions as a “social bond” after its kind. It is this latter aspect to which 
I want to call chief attention in what follows. 
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They may equip the professional criminal as well as the good citizen. 
We cannot be sure that we have large social resources in the per- 
sonal equation of individuals until we are sure that certain other 
factors give these primary traits a social co-ordination. We may 
point to all this necessary moral side of the personal equation by 
using the blanket term “loyalty.” By this term I would call 
attention to all those qualities of individuals which hold them dy 
influences from within to fidelity at their posts in doing what their 
fellows have a right to expect of them there. The difference 
between large and small social assets under this head is the difference 
between adequate and defective individual working ideals of 
responsibility to the group. _\ population in which the individuals 
are under no inward restraint from lying, or stealing, or violating 
their promises, so long as the odds are in favor of not getting 
caught, is a population with a materially and morally high cost of 
living. Everyone has to pay more for what he gets, and he gets 
less for what he pays, than in a population otherwise in the same 
stage of technical development, but made up of people who have a 
high degree of regard for one another’s rights. This is true, not 
of pecuniary cost alone, but of all the effort, both active and pas- 
sive, which must be charged to the overhead cost of life. 

But even this spirit of loyalty or fairness is not enough. The 
personal equation of individuals in a group is still a mediocre 
asset unless it is merged into a predilection for teamwork. Pro- 
fessor William James once said something to the effect that democ- 
racy is impossible unless people have acquired two basic habits, 
first, the habit of yielding gracefully when the other fellow has 
fairly earned his innings; second, the habit of making it hot for 
the other fellow if he doesn’t yield gracefully when he has fairly 
lost his innings. This is merely one way of referring to capacity for 
teamwork. A population of Herbert Spencers would probably 
perish of social sterility in a generation, because no one of the 
individuals would be able to yield enough of his individuality so 
that he could co-operate with anyone else. On the contrary, the 
Japanese are credited with a capacity for social teamwork which 
has never been surpassed, and which goes far toward accounting 
for the astonishing advances which Japan has made during the 
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past generation in all the arts of life. Ability to differentiate 
leaders and to work under leadership, so far as this ability is an 
individual achievement, must bulk large under the present head. 

Speaking in general, the elements out of which all purely social 
resources have to be organized are the qualities of the individuals 
in the respective groups. In this sense it is true that the difference 
between one nation and another is substantially the difference 
between the individual men in the two nations. Take Turkey and 
Germany for instance, or India and England. On the one hand are 
helpless and exploited peoples; on the other hand, aggressive and 
constructive nations. The reasons will be found primarily in 
differences in the prevailing individual types in the contrasted 
groups. This does not of course mean to go back to a “primarily” 
which presents the ultimate reasons why the different types appear 
on the historic stage as they are, nor does it necessarily mean 
differences in potential capacity, but merely in comparative 
development. On the one side are low-power individual units, on 
the other side high-power individual units. 

We must observe in passing that the individual type which is 
best adapted to one stage of social achievement may not be equally 
adapted to another later stage. Indeed, traits which may have 
been most in demand in an earlier stage may even be the chief 
hindrances to the distinctive work of a later stage. A foremost 
social task then, in every transition period, consists in reconstructing 
the individual type which bore the brunt of bringing the group to 
its accomplished condition, and in substituting a type better fitted 
to the work of the next stage in the social process. 

The illustration which most readily suggests itself to Americans 
is the one to which thoughtful Americans have to refer on so many 
occasions, viz.: throughout the formative period of our national 
life thus far, individual initiative has been the most distinctive of 
American traits. In economic matters particularly, less so in 
political action, and still less so in the realms of higher thought 
and religious belief, we have until recently been individualists in 
theory, and to a relatively high degree in practice. Even in the 
spheres in which we have most mechanically followed bell-wethers, 
we have blatantly professed our independence. This supposed 
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independence in these latter spheres was really, as De Tocqueville 
detected, merely the class bias of some minor group defying con- 
flicting groups in terms of the assumed independence of the indivi- 
dual. While we have been cowed into some curious slaveries to 
conventionality in matters which were not our first concern, we 
have been the most persistent individualists in the world in our 
struggle for economic gain. Self-reliance, fighting one’s own 
battle, thrift, every man for himself, every man the architect of 
his own fortune, God helps those that help themselves—such 
standards as these have been the mothers’ milk and the last will 
and testament of the prevailing American type. Today the cir- 
cumstances of life press for transformation of these standards and 
corresponding remolding of individuals. While it is not probable 
that individual initiative will ever be undesirable as a factor in the 
social process, it is evident that it will be differently orchestrated 
in the social harmony of the future. The perceptions of our present 
social outlook are reflected in substitutes for the older standards. 
We are remodeling the older type of self-reliance into self-reliance 
in executing team-plays. Instead of stimulating one another to 
fight each his own battle, we are demanding that each shall fall 
into the ranks of the social battle. We are broadening the principle 
of thrift into the program of social conservation. Instead of being 
content with the savage half-truth every man for himself, we are 
trying to see steadily within the wider view that in the long run 
men cannot make the most of themselves unless each is for all. 
We are trying to take in the discovery of a few, that “every man 
the architect of his own fortune’’ builds at last a few sightly 
structures, in a wilderness of many failures and much débris and 
wreckage. We are becoming conscious of the task of converting the 
ideal ‘Every man the architect of his own fortune’’ into that of 
“every man in his place in building the city efficient and the city 
beautiful.” We are facing the problem of convincing ourselves 
that “God helps those that help themselves” much less than he 
helps those who most systematically help one another. 
Accordingly, the most dependable social asset in any period is 
a population of individuals whose personal equation is adaptable 
to the processes which must be carried on at that stage of progress. 
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As I have said, this is by no means a factor which can be stand- 
ardized once for all and made a model for all subsequent social use. 
The precise contrary is the case. It is a sociological commonplace 
that different stages of the social process require different types 
of workers to carry on the process. In early stages of the process, 
the group hero was the man most mighty in wielding his club to 
crush the skulls of enemies. In another stage the most necessary 
type was the individual who accepted without question the dogmas 
and precepts of a religion. In another stage the typical individual 
most needed is he who can fit into an industrial system. In another 
stage the typical individual most needed is a combination of super- 
ficial versatilities convertible into changing uses with rapid altera- 
tions of circumstances. In another stage the typical individual most 
needed is not primarily a technical factor, but chiefly a combination 
of moral qualities which make him dependable in a society where 
the credit system, in the broadest meaning of the phrase, is highly 
developed; where much depends upon the reliance which each 
member of the society can place upon the ability and purpose of 
each other member to do well the part of the group work which 
falls to his lot. In the era of teamwork which we have already 
entered, the typical individualist, even if equipped with the choicest 
of the individualistic virtues, is as unavailable as the sails and 
rigging of an old-fashioned clipper ship would be on a modern 
liner. Attention to the type of individual unit that must be 
developed in order to meet the demands of present stages of the 
social process, and invention of ways and means for supply- 
ing that type of individual unit to the process, must become 
increasingly urgent items in the program of every advancing 
society. 

Thus far I have spoken of the physical preliminaries and of the 
individual section of social resources; or social resources in so far 
as they consist first of elements external to persons, and second 
of elements to be found within the individuals comprising the 
group. This second is the division of social resources on which by 
far the greater number of people must get in the most, if not all of 
their work—either on self, or children, or pupils, or fellow-workmen 
who may be influenced by example. 
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But we turn particularly to the third chief division of social 
resources, viz.: the types of association which a group has become 
able to sustain, including all the instrumentalities and activities 
which are means of maintaining those sorts of association. 

All that is included here is sometimes symbolized by the omni- 
bus phrase “the social tradition,’ which phrase may or may not 
be used to include the agencies employed to pass along the tra- 
dition. 

Again I shall make no attempt even to name all the sociai 
resources which may be styled institutional, in distincton from 
those of the previous type, which are relatively individual. By 
way of familiarizing the two conceptions “social achievements” 
and “social bonds,”’ I shall discuss a selection from the cardinal 
institutional resources primarily contributing to national stability, 
and in the second place most efficiently sustaining national functions. 


II. COMMON LANGUAGE 


More indispensable than all other media for passing along 
tradition is language. Peoples perpetuate tradition by custom, 
by ceremony, by ritual, by visible symbols, by law, by personal 
example, etc.’ To a certain extent we may detach each of these 
in thought from language, but it is doubtful if savagery could 
have advanced into a much-mitigated barbarism if language had 
not furnished the most flexible tool for shaping these and other 
instruments. Both ancient tyranny and modern policy have 
been wise in their generation in attempting to dictate the language 
to be used by peoples whom a dominant nationality aims to control. 
Both for better and for worse, language takes possession of minds 
in ways which are analogous with the effects of certain drugs upon 
sensation and consciousness. If one has ever had occasion to work 
with a deaf mute, to know none of his sign code, and to be without 
writing materials for communicating with him, one has had a 
good object-lesson in the limitations to which human intercourse 
would be subject without the medium of language. Two men 
under such circumstances find themselves almost powerless to 


1 See Ross, Social Control. 
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co-operate. They are able to work together only in the most obvious 
manual processes. For any co-operation not previously standard- 
ized, they are of no use to each other, except as the eye of each can 
follow the movements of the other, and can respond to such visual 
stimuli as can be readily interpreted. Language is the most 
flexible means of capitalizing human experience and of making 
it at the same time a circulating medium. (a) Language stores 
up previous experience in forms available for present application. 
(6) Language makes past discoveries instantly available. (c) Lan- 
guage is a master-key to choice between processes that will and 
will not serve present purposes. (d) Language is a deposit of 
valuations which are like lighthouses for the sailor. They make 
navigation a matter of comparative safety and certainty, whereas 
without these guides it would be extra-hazardous. 

For example, (a) the homely proverbs of each race crystallize 
the experience of that race as to relations of cause and effect 
throughout the whole range which that experience has covered. 
Proverbial wisdom is therefore a social heritage, as literally as a 
family estate is a heritage for the children of succeeding generations. 
It probably cost the race thousands of years to get the experience 
capitalized in the precept, “Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider 
her ways and be wise.”’ Such social ac!levement as this precept 
perpetuates is not a monopoly of one language of course. Whether 
through separate experiences or by transmission, the same result 
has accumulated in all civilized languages. This merely illus- 
trates the fact that language may to a certain extent take over 
results of experience not derived originally by persons using the 
language. Language is, therefore, to a certain extent a means 
of making peculiar experience universal. 

Again (6) such words as “‘good”’ and “bad” are like a chemical 
notation, serving as a ready index to experiments in physical or 
social cause and effect which men have made long ago. When 
we find one of these labels affixed to anything which comes within 
our range of choice, it is not an infallible guide to our choice, but 
it is at least an index of the results of considerab'e ranges of experi- 
ence, and such signs may serve as warnings against experiments of 
our own in disregard of previous experience. (c) Such a proverb 
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as ‘Honesty is the best policy” contains a social conclusion which, 
in theory, is as reputable in the business world today as the multi- 
plication table. (d) The proverb “A man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps,” or ‘‘ Noblesse oblige,”’ sums up a whole social code. 
In short, sociological analysis of the contents of any civilized 
language would discover im single words, in idioms, in familiar 
phrases, in aphorisms, as well as in the bulk of the literature, 
more or less authentic epitomes of the whole experience of the 
people that molded the language. 

It is no wonder that conquering peoples have always tried to 
impose their language upon the conquered. Community of lan- 
guage is the most spontaneous means of social assimilation. It is 
no wonder that Americans believe almost fanatically in the effi- 
ciency of the American language in making Americans. While 
there is doubtless a great deal of credulity in American minds about 
the sufficiency of language alone to accomplish stages of socialization 
which must be otherwise achieved, we have probably on the other 
hand failed to make full use of our language as a national bond. It 
is not merely true that common language for all the people of the 
country makes the technique of our intercourse more capable, 
just as connecting railroad, telegraph and telephone lines do the 
same thing. It is still further true that language carries the valua- 
tions of the group that uses it, and that adoption of a national 
language is followed, more directly than would otherwise be the 
case, by adoption of the mental and moral attitudes which the 
language implies. 

The psychology of all this is beyond my competence, and I 
am not venturing into that depth. I am merely assembling 
everyday facts in connection with their value as illustrations of 
social resources, whether in the aspect of social achievements or 
of “social bonds.” 

I know a boy three years old whose attention was first attracted 
to color, so that he used a name for it, by a yellow object that 
interested him. If any object pleases him now, he pays it his 
compliments by calling it “yellow.” It will mean a considerable 
reshaping of that boy’s ideas when he finds that there is a slang 
meaning of the term “yellow” which is not complimentary. 
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The language that we use in a large measure molds the thoughts 

that we think. Of course it is true to a very considerable extent 
that every civilized language contains approximate equivalents 
for all the words and phrases of every other civilized language. 
On the other hand, the failures of this approximation to be perfect 
probably correspond very closely with some of the particulars in 
which the thoughts and the characters of the people in two lin- 
guistic groups fail to harmonize. It is notorious that as the 
English language has no single words to convey the associations 
which the words Gemiithlichkeit, Innerlichkeit, Vaterland, for 
instance, suggest to a German, so there are corresponding differ- 
entiations of character between people of English and German 
speech. As there is no precise French equivalent for our word 
“home,” so the typical English and French attitudes toward the 
domestic center are far from identical. 

On the other hand, words that have precise equivalents in other 
languages, so far as dictionary definitions go, have an effect upon 
the minds of those who use them as different as the suggestions 
conveyed by sight of one’s own home from those aroused by sight 
of a house built upon precisely the same plan, but occupied by an 
enemy. 

As an illustration, the word “American”’ is scarcely ever used 
by the upper classes on the continent of Europe without some 
shade of more or less forced ridicule or contempt. In certain 
vocabularies it has recently become synonymous with “weakling.” 
In earlier years it was more likely to be construed in variations of 
“‘Comanchee.”” Among the classes upon whom transportation 
agents exert a direct or indirect influence, the word “American” 
stands for utopian opportunities for fortune and happiness. Among 
us, on the contrary, the word “American” is a ritualistic symbol 
for all that is creditable in social attainment and inspiring in social 
ideal. So, among the dominant classes in Europe, the word 
“democratic” is a danger signal. With us it is every man’s 
symbol of faith—or at least it was, until the Republican “stand- 
patters”’ turned it into an opprobrious epithet. No native-born 
Americai would know the meaning of the phrase “his betters’’ as 
used in the English prayer book. Everybody in England takes 
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the phrase and its ancient meaning for granted—with some 
partially edifying exceptions, we are bound to admit. 

Americans who have influence upon our educational system 
are following a true instinct, even if they follow it with excessive 
expectations, when they do everything in their power to bring 
all the children of school age into schools in which the English 
language, as it is used in America, forms a large part of the staple 
of instruction. The American language is the master-key to 
American ideas. While American ideas are crude and partial 
enough in many respects, they are the breath of life of the Ameri- 
can people, and Americans must improve themselves and their 
social atmosphere while meantime existing in this atmosphere 
such as itis. No single reagent can do more to promote the fusing 
process in the American “melting-pot”’ than the language which 
opens up spiritual communication of all with each. 

As in the case of every other social factor, language also may be 
turned against the group and against the individual in peculiar 
cases. Every day there are instances in New York and Chicago of 
newcomers led astray by the few words of English which they have 


acquired. These instances do not vitiate the general principle. 
Language is used to mislead, but in the bulk of human intercourse 
it is the most facile instrument of those spiritual exchanges out of 
which national and international progress develops. 


III. RACE SOLIDARITY 


I am deliberately using this phrase now in a sense which physical 
anthropology would outlaw. I do not mean literally physical 
amalgamation, at least not as the exclusive or even the principal 
factor in the achievement now to be discussed. I mean such a 
sort and degree of like-mindedness, such ‘“‘consciousness of 
kind,” that differences of ancestry cease to be mischievous in 
partitioning the population. This qualification applies throughout 
the section. 

It seems a long leap from the previous item to the present 
title. Logically it is, practically it is not. Without venturing to 
assert that there is an invariable ratio between different factors 
which compose national strength or weakness, we are safe in 
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reckoning that “blood will tell’’ in the future as it has in the past, 
as a bond or a barrier among social relations. On the other hand, 
we must observe at once that race assimilation, first in the physical 
sense and then still more in-the psychological sense, is also a pro- 
gressive social phenomenon, and that the social blending of racial 
strains becomes at last a cardinal factor of national strength. 

That is, as we shall notice again presently, a population made 
up of successfully blended racial elements will have a high degree 
of social strength; but until this process of blending has been 
accomplished, by way of cross-breeding physically, intellectually, 
and morally, one or all, diversity of racial elements is in itself a 
national weakness. The very task of blending heterogeneous 
stocks is in itself an element of weakness, and it may be the most 
critical weakness in a given nation. 

By way of expanding the qualification already made, it should 
be added that when the word “race,” or any of its derivatives, 
appears in this section, the facts referred to may not, in the strict 
sense, be very largely racial at all. In moral effect, it is enough 
that they stand out in the reactions of the people as race peculiari- 
ties. Thus there would doubtless be friction of a very intense 
sort between a group of Kentucky mountain whites, and a group of 
the purest English stock that could be found in Connecticut or 
Vermont, if the two groups were suddenly thrown together in a 
single area. The racial ancestry would be very nearly the same. 
Accidental differences in environment and experience have molded 
the one type in one way, the other type in another; so that it 
would be easy for each group to confuse the differences with 
differences of race, and for each group to react toward the other 
as though the supposed racial differences were actual. The same 
mistake is often involved when an actual difference of language 
confirms the appearance of racial diversity. The marks that 
pass as race differences might be to the anthropologist mere varia- 
tions in nonessential mannerisms within the same race. When these 
nonessentials are the marks of a distinct group, however, especially 
if they include difference of language, or even of dialect, or some- 
times only of pronunciation, they may amount socially to differences 
of race, and for our present purpose are properly so considered. 
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The elementary fact in this connection is that men of different 
group traits are always at first uncomfortable in one another’s 
presence. In kind, if not in degree, the ancient formula expresses 
a truth which persists until late in social evolution—‘ Man is a 
wolf to the man whom he does not know.” We fear the stranger. 
He has ways that we do not understand. He seems somewhat 
inhuman. We do not know how to forecast his movements. 
We suspect him. He has the same feelings toward us. It is there- 
fore hard for us to dwell together in unity. The history of the 
barbarous and semi-civilized ages is largely a record of blood feuds. 
Races clashed over possession of territory and related interests. 
Some of their fightings were of course intra-racial, and others 
would have occurred just the same if they had not been inter-racial. 
Some of the fightings at least were more frequent and more ferocious 
than if the stimulus of race antipathy had not been present. 
Neither the physiology nor the psychology of race antipathy is 
our present subject. We are simply making note of one of the 
meanings of race contrasts on the one hand, and of race similarity 
on the other, for national coherence. As a primary rule, hetero- 
geneity of racial elements in the same nation tends to national weak- 
ness. Homogeneity of racial elements tends to national strength. 
Thus, with the exception of Turkey, which may be treated as 
essentially more Asiatic than European, Austria is probably the 
weakest state in Europe in proportion to its population. One of 
the reasons for this weakness is that it is a miscellaneous col- 
lection of peoples between whom there are intense racial antipathies. 
It is quite possible that the peoples within the Russian Empire 
may some day arrive at a degree of racial group-consciousness, and 
of political self-assertiveness which will reduce Russia to a degree 
of political incoherence like that of Austria today. It is not incon- 
ceivable that the power of the central government in Russia may 
some time be so reduced that the empire will pass into a stage of 
evolution parallel with that of Western Europe between the 
breaking up of the Carolingian Empire and the present time. The 
centrifugal forces in race antipathy may assert themselves in 
striking out different paths for the different peoples now politically 
Russian. 
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Again, the most constant and precarious element in the nearer 
empire of Great Britain is the racial jealousy between Irish and 
English. The most striking example on the other side is Japan. 
With a minimum of race mixture, Nippon is able to pursue its 
course with a negligible degree of distraction on account of racial 
incompatibilities. 

On the other hand, race amalgamation is undoubtedly one of 
the processes in the direct line of national evolution. I am referring 
to this, not as a moral dogma, but as an observed fact, and I am 
not presuming to express or to imply an opinion as to the degrees 
of racial unlikeness within which this tendency may continue 
without becoming retrogression. Scarcely anyone believes that 
the best in the future will be attained by an unmixed race. Indeed, 
so far as I am informed, no responsible person any longer sup- 
poses that there isa literally unmixed race of any considerable size 
in the civilized world. I have referred to Japan, but its homo- 
geneity is something like that of the present English, whose Norman 
and Saxon mixture is so old that the present generation has nearly 
lost trace of it. The Hebrews are popularly supposed to be another 
case of unmixed blood, but that has not been entirely true in the 
past, and it is rapidly becoming less true. On the contrary, the 
physical crossing of stocks, within limits about which eugenists 
are of course not agreed, is almost invariably regarded as in some 
measure a consummation devoutly to be wished, in the intezest 
of physical, mental, and national development. The visible 
indications are that a process is going forward on the American 
continent in many ways analogous to Mr. Luther Burbank’s 
experiments in plant development; i.e., the great numbers of cases 
of racial crossings are bringing out possibilities of development in 
offspring far in excess of our ability, either, before or after the 
event, to generalize laws of variation. We are able merely to 
foresee that the combination of races, under the conditions which 
exist here, is likely to result in a more capable human type than 

any unmixed race is in a way to produce. This visible fact, and 

this credible foresight on the purely physical side are merely parts 
of the whole national movement, in and through which “some- 
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thing just-as good,” perhaps something even better than physical 
admixture is in process. 

At the same time we confront the same question which the 
breeders of domestic animals are able to experiment upon in a more 
direct way, viz.: Which racial crossings are most to be desired ? 
Shall social sanction extend only to cross-breeding of African 
with African, Mongolian with Mongolian, Caucasian with Cau- 
casian, or shall our sanctioned exogamies disregard these large- 
divisional boundaries? I repeat that I am neither directly nor 
by implication indicating an opinion about those marginal prob- 
lems. I am confining myself to the safe general proposition that, 
other things being equal, a nation is relatively strong in which 
there is a high degree of race solidarity, in the sense indicated at 
the beginning of this section; a nation is relatively weak in which 
there is a low degree of such race solidarity. In primitive social 
conditions there are fewer factors to modify the simplicity of this 
rule. In advanced societies there are more numerous factors to 
complicate it. Some of the latter factors will be referred to pres- 
ently. 

The great racial conflict in the United States is complicated 
by the fact that it is not merely a reaction between the white and 
the black races, but the circumstances are such as to make this 
antagonism a disintegrator of possible unity among both whites and 
blacks. Speaking further of this disunion in the former group 
only, on account of the geographical distribution of the blacks, the 
white forces are split, and co-operation on matters about which the 
interests of the whites are harmonious is vetoed, or at least embar- 
rassed, by the different degrees of immediateness of the race 
question in different zones of distance from relatively large groups 
of blacks. 

Returning to our main proposition, while I repeat that race 
solidarity in the strictly ethnic sense is largely imaginary, I must 
also repeat that the sort of social likeness which passes for race 
solidarity is in itself a prime condition of national strength. The 
myth that Americans today are Anglo-Saxons is so generous that, 
under favorable circumstances, only one or two generations are 
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required to assimilate citizens of the most heterogeneous origins 
to the amiable fiction that we are all of one blood. In the degree 
in which we develop such likenesses that the fiction escapes our 
attention we are strong. Since starting to write this section I 
have heard one of my colleagues tell of a recent visit to a vocational 
school in Illinois, some distance from Chicago. On the platform 
was a choir of one hundred voices. The principal of the school 
stated that these one hundred pupils represented thirty-five nation- 
alities. No nationality was discoverable, however, in their render- 
ing of “My country ’tis of thee.” The incident is unfortunately 
less symbolic of our national success than of our national task." 

While it is easier to get an idea of the constructive value of 
race solidarity by the reverse method of observing some of the 
more dramatic betrayals of race conflict, than by the obverse 
method of tracing the workings of racial unity, we must not infer 
that race solidarity is a merely negative condition of national 
strength. It is that, to be sure. It excludes a great many sources 
of irritation. When a population is racially homogeneous—at least 
in the psychological sense here emphasized—a great many com- 
mon chords may be touched throughout the whole gamut of 
interests and emotions. Appeal may be made to the things which 
the ‘‘race’’ is supposed to have in common. If these stimuli to 
action affect all the population alike, they of course have a cumu- 
lative effect in productivity that enlists the whole group. 

In a word, whether in the local or the national group, diversity 
that is felt by the members of the group to be a matter of race is 
functional disunity, while similarity that excludes thought of 
race difference is, in so far, functional unity. So long as there 
exist within the nation minor groups distinguished by physical, 
mental, or moral traits which are in contrast with those of the 
nation as a whole, and which are thought of by the larger group as race 
iraits, the situation is relatively weak. The opposite situation is 
one of relative national strength.” 

1 Cf. Giddings, Principles of Sociology, pp. 17 and 71; also Inductive Sociology, 

217. 
‘ ane Proceedings of the American Sociological Society, Vol. {11; Proceedings of the 
Universal Races Congress, 1911, published by P. S. King & Son, London, and Ginn & 


Co., Boston; Weatherly, report on same, American Journal of Sociology, November, 
IgII. 
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IV. A COHERENT FAMILY TYPE 


For our immediate purpose it will be useful to detach our 
evaluation of the family from all higher considerations, and to 
consider domestic institutions in their lowest functions, merely as 
parts of the national machinery. The family is the mechanism 
which delivers over to the nation the raw material, or the par- 
tially improved material, out of which the nation must be composed 
—the adolescent individuals. To what extent one of these indi- 
viduals shall prove fit to work into the national processes depends 
in large measure upon the type of process in the family of which 
he is a product. Perhaps it depends, in the greater number of 
cases, more largely upon the family influence than upon any other 
single factor. A nation is relatively strong if the prevailing type 
of relationship in its families predisposes the individuals produced 
by the families to the sort of social co-operation upon which the 
nation relies, or needs to rely, for its progress. A nation is weak 
if its families do not contribute individuals predisposed to such 
co-operation. 

These are fortunately commonplaces so generally recognized 
by those who think about social relations in the large, that they are 
denied by no one who is socially minded, not even by those who are 
most vehement in their demands for reform of our present family 
institutions. Agitators of this latter type, with the exception of a 
few libertines in temperament, who are looking for individual 
license rather than social gain, bank upon these general propositions, 
but they assert that our present type of family does not tend to 
produce the most social type of individual. 

Without arguing that claim, I recur to a general proposition 
already implied in this discussion, that there is no more essential 
quality in the units that must form the structural material, and 
that must generate the dynamic forces of the nation, than the 
moral attitude which we have called loyalty. One of the factors 
of strength or weakness in a nation consists in the efficiency or the 
inefficiency of the families in that nation to contribute to the 
nation individuals charged in a high degree with the spirit of loyalty, 
and trained to habits of loyalty. The particular elements to be 
emphasized in this connection may be indicated by the following 
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marks: a quick sense of other people’s values, and prompt response 
to requisitions upon obligation to respect those values. 

In every society, savage or civilized, whether there is a legalized 
form of the family or not, and whatever the type of relation in the 
customary form of sexual association, certain debit and credit 
relations of necessity spring up between a man and the mother of 
his children, and between these parents and their offspring. Differ- 
ences arise at once in the manners and degrees in which these 
debits and credits are recognized. 

In a lesser, but not less real, degree the same is true of a childless 
union between man and woman. These responsibilities assumed 
by adults, and those inherited by children contain the elements 
of all social obligation. Fidelity, mutuality, fairness, gratitude, 
forbearance, sympathy, constancy, dependability, in their various 
concrete exhibitions, are the basic relations in all vital human 
groups. Until association has secured itself by differentiation 
of these traits, it is merely of the instinctive animal type, or still 
worse it is of the transition type in which the biological virtues of the 
lower animals have been weakened by human vice. 

The conditions of domesticity make the family unit both 
literally and figuratively the nursery of these primary social 
qualities upon a level of consciousness and of conscience above 
the biological level. Men and women who never knew a home, 
who never exercised toward a temporary sexual partner the degree 
of loyalty which the gregarious animals show toward their mates, 
have exhibited many loyalties of low and high degree in other 
social relations. This is merely a demonstration that the social 
body, like the individual body, has a large reserve of remedial and 
recuperative force. On the other hand, the child that does not 
grow up in the natural habitat of the primary social reciprocities, 
who does not make the acquaintance of these vital modes of social 
reaction by contact with them from birth, as they are realized 
from day to day in the commonplaces of wholesome family inter- 
course, is a handicapped child. He starts life at a disadvantage. 
He does not enter upon the full social inheritance of his civilization. 
He is not prepared to bring into the social partnership the full 
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moral equipment required to qualify him to be a peer among peers 
in the normal strata of his society. The group which has not 
developed a type of family in which the rudimentary relations of 
social coherence prevail mightily, by their own power from within, 
is a relatively immature society. A nation in which the obligations 
of the domestic unit sit lightly upon the citizens, a nation in which 
such observance of domestic obligations as exists is secured only by 
virtue of a large degree of intervention by law, is a nation either not 
yet civilized or already decadent. 

Not all good things are modern. Some social attainments of 
many centuries ago are still standard for wholesome life. Among 
these is the Hebrew conception of family loyalty. Long before 
the Hebrew family became monogamous, its customary law pre- 
sented a social unit which is far above the ideal practiced or pro- 
fessed by large sections of Americans. The conjugal fidelity, the 
parental priesthood, the filial piety of the Hebrew family in patri- 
archal times, have survived in a degree which makes the typical 
family life of modern Jews a salutary factor in American society. 
“Honor thy father and thy mother’’ was not merely a precept 
of juvenile discipline. It was a standard of honor that welded the 
Hebrew family together into a hierarchy of respect and deference 
from the youngest child to the oldest grandparent or great-grand- 
parent. The Jewish family was thus, in embryo, a pattern society. 
The Jewish ideal of the Kingdom of God could hardly have sprung 
up in a society with a different quality of family relation. No 
society is likely to approach very close to realization of that which 
is most vital in the Kingdom of God idea, unless it can build upon a 
customary family institution which realizes the moral essentials of 
the Hebrew family ideal. 

Christianity carried over from Judaism more than it added to 
the substance of the family relation. As Christianity has worked 
out, it is doubtful whether the much-lauded exaltation of woman in 
Christian history has added as much to the standards already in 
principle in Judaism as has been supposed by Christian theologians. 
What Christianity has actually done for women throughout Chris- 
tendom is more like that which legal enfranchisement did for the 
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colored race in the United States. In both cases the conceptual 
status has been improved. In both cases the actual situation 
has been improved in some respects. In both cases, however, the 
later situation has added burdens so grievous to bear, that no one 
can tell conclusively whether thus far there has been a margin of 
betterment which can be credited to the factor named. 

The apostle Paul wrote to Timothy: “If any provide not for his 
own, and especially for those of his own house, he hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel.” Perhaps St. Paul thought he 
was voicing something peculiar to his later religion. If so, he was 
mistaken. He was really giving voice to a time-honored matter-of- 
course out of that substratum in him which kept him, in many 
respects, a Jewish gentleman of the old school. It was homely 
Hebrew loyalty never credited at its full value in Christian society. 

I have referred to the family as a part of the mechanism of 
society. I chose to present the case in this operative phase to keep 
as far as possible from anything that might be discounted as 
mystical, or sentimental, or dogmatic. In addition to producing 
the raw material of the national building, the family actually 
performs the same function for the larger group which the testing 
department performs in a great manufacturing plant. That is, the 
materials and the finished product of the plant are “tried out,” to 
see whether they are up to standard. The nation has no equally 
methodical way of conducting this process, or of economizing its 
results in the activities of the family. The nation at large has to 
do its best with the partially fitted individual product which its 
domestic institutions turn into the larger social process. If men 
and women are not fashioned and tempered in the family to that 
social responsiveness the presence or absence of which indicates 
a high or low grade of social reciprocity in other relations, no 
equally natural and intensive conditions for development of the 
primary social qualities are available. The physical and moral 
circumstances that surround and constitute the sphere of conjugal, 
parental, filial, and fraternal intercourse make the most direct and 
importunate and educating requisitions upon those exchanges 
of confidence and of service which are most in demand as the 
elements of all wider human association. No other relation in life 
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is equally capable of stimulating, exercising, and intensifying 
these loyalties. 

If we had, in each case, only one supply in the world of coal and 
iron of the highest grade, the world at its present stage of intelligence 
would be bent on co-operation to conserve these supplies. We have 
only one source of supply of men and women of the highest grade, 
and that is a type of family in which there is the nicest adjustment 
of feeling and action to the intrinsic merits of the intimate human 
interchanges which constitute the rudiments of national life. 
The men and women who are tempered and fitted to the loyalties 
implicit in the family association are the best possible units of all 
larger association. The more intensive this primary social adjust- 
ment in the family, the more capable and resourceful is the larger 
society. 

We are living in a time of strange inconsistency and contra- 
diction between perceptions and tendencies in other relations, and 
the attitude of the more conspicuous strata of the leading nations 
toward the family relation. Once the family was regarded as 
the center of equilibrium of each individual’s life. Today the 
tendency is on the increase to regard the family as a mere incidental 
and temporary convenience. Instead of treating the family rela- 
tion as not merely the direct source, but also the immediate sphere 
and expression of personality, the modern fashion is to treat the 
family as something external to the self, as a mere scheme for 
meals, and lodging, and deposit of parcels, and forwarding of 
laundry packages; as a business arrangement that we may pass 
on and forget, as we do our impersonal dealings with the seller of 
theater tickets or the street-car conductor. The social super- 
ficiality and shallowness of this view are the phases that I am now 
advertising. It is much more improvident and shortsighted to 
fall into this rating of the family, than the notorious western prac- 
tice a few years ago of leaving costly farm machinery exposed to 
the weather between seasons. 

Whatever its resources in other respects, that nation is poverty- 
stricken, so far as one of its vital functions is concerned, if its 
typical family units are not centers of the quality of life which is 
supposedly the character of its standard citizens. Good citizen- 
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ship, reliable membership of society, serviceable functioning within 
the social process, is a work of patience, endurance, or, to use the 
more archaic phrase of the King James Bible, “‘continuance in 
well doing”: if men and women do not grow up in the spirit and 
practice of these qualities in the family, they are under heavy dis- 
abilities as recruits for the wider social relations. They have not 
had the sort of initiation into life which would best qualify them 
to be factors of the most reliable sort in the further work of the 
nation. They will be more likely to have defects which will cause 
the social process to break down oftener and more disastrously 
than it would if they came from families in which invincible loyalty 
was the tradition and the practice. 

It is by no means invariably the case, but it is a safe working 
hypothesis, in important dealings with our fellows, that men or 
women who are unfaithful in the marriage relation will be untrust- 
worthy in every other relation. It would not invariably follow 
that parents who are not heroically self-sacrificing for their chil- 
dren, or children who are not unwaveringly loyal to their parents, 
or brothers and sisters who cannot be counted on to stand by 
one another to the extent of their ability would be equally or more 
unreliable in their dealings with everybody else. If a bonding 
company, however, did not make it a rule to take such facts as 
these into the account in placing its risks, it would not deserve a 
high business rating. A nation in which the family bond is weak, 
in which the code of family loyalty is low, is like a nation whose 
army cannot be relied upon in case of invasion or sedition. 

In a country like the United States it is impossible to formulate 
searching criteria of the vitality and coherence of the family type 
which will be equally applicable to all sections and to all social 
strata. Certain generalities may point toward more particular 
specifications in special cases. It is obvious, for example, that 
extreme poverty is in certain respects dangerous to the vitality of 
the family. Lack of means to sustain a decent standard of life 
of course directly depresses average physical vigor, and it indirectly 
depresses moral vigor. A population that lives like swine will 
hardly have more sensitive morals than swine. On the other hand, 
it is true that the extremely poor often exhibit a neighborhood 
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loyalty in the matter of sharing their possessions with those in more 
pressing need, which outclasses the philanthropy of other strata. 
On the whole, however, a thoroughly intelligent and farsighted 
society would regard it as a demand of social prudence to promote 
conditions in which the stratum lowest in the social order could 
command means for a family life which would be sanitary, nutri- 
tiousiy fed, with sufficient privacy to insure the self-respect and 
reciprocal respect of the members. The presence in a population 
of a considerable ratio of families thrown wholly upon public 
resorts for all the comfort and social intercourse and amusement 
that the members enjoy is like sewer gas in the house, or like 
incompetence in the shop, or like treason in the camp. Insurance 
of the physical and moral health of the typical families of the popu- 
lation is one of the primary concerns of sheer social self-defense. 
Since the Boer War, England has given evidence of awareness 
of this relation to a degree never before betrayed. The English 
have begun to fear that the classes from which the strength and 
morale for the hardest physical work must be drawn are falling 
into disability to supply the demand. If this is the case, the 
depressing conditions of family life in this stratum are accountable 
for a large share of the decline. The same tendency is to be 
expected in every country which tolerates similar conditions. The 
social stock runs low, in one staple at least, if the families of the 
foundation ciass are undersupplied with the physical means of 
healthy, comfortable, and attractive living. 

The most dangerous enemy to the coherence of the family of the 
economic middle class in the United States is the comparative 
freedom and desire to pursue individual interests. No one can tell 
whether this trait is more cause or effect of our individualistic 
conception of life in general. The fact that the individualistic 
theory was earlier in the order of time than this type of indi- 
vidualistic practice in America does not settle the question; and 
indeed the question is not of first-rate importance. The fact is 
that the members of the middle-class family in the United States 
have as a rule relatively less use for one another than the members 
of any other type of family in a corresponding class in the civilized 
world. It is not true that this fact is in every respect an element 
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of social weakness. In certain respects it sets free a tremendous 
volume of force to bring things to pass. At the same time this 
very release of a flood of energy is again like that régime of economic 
individualism which in the past century has resulted in combinations 
of certain overdeveloped individualists into trusts that are a menace 
to the whole social process. In the fundamental matter of group 
loyalty the American middle-class family is a dubious social asset. 
As compared with the homogeneity of many earlier types of 
families, or with the family of a lower social stratum in our own 
society, in which parents and children form an offensive and 
defensive alliance for bread-winning and savings-hoarding and 
mutual insurance again the accidents of life, the middle-class 
family is a notoriously unstable combination. It is easy and 
common to caricature the centrifugal motions of this middle-class 
family. Beyond the boarding-house clubbing arrangements for 
the essential commonplaces of bed and board, the members of this 
family tend to a relation like that of guests in a hotel. Each goes 
his or her own way, for employment, for friends, for amusement. 
The same family may be represented in half a dozen different 
churches, clubs, lodges, arid social sets. The extent of this family 
disintegration is a never-failing source of astonishment to observing 
foreigners. No European can believe that the strata of our society 
in which these phenomena occur can be as strong and reliable for 
social ends as the corresponding strata in Europe, in which the 
family is a relatively compact unit. Other elements, of course, 
enter into the comparison on both sides, so that the balance cannot 
be struck in that summary way. It remains true, however, that 
the gain of individual independence in the middle-class American 
family is at the expense of a rudimentary training in loyalty which, 
in ordinary circumstances, cannot be replaced by any means equal 
in efficiency to the traditional group type of domestic interest. 
Other things being equal, the man or woman or child who treats 
the family as the lodger treats his lodging-house is presumably the 
same unstable member of every other social group, whenever it does 
not appear to give him more than it costs. 

Not by any means a solitary factor in the atomistic trend of the 
American middle-class family is the movement commonly referred 
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to in Europe as feminism. We have fortunately in this country 
covered one stage in the phase of social progress alluded to in the 
European phrase. We have survived that particular detai! of 
social development, and except in certain Tory groups on the 
Atlantic Coast, we do not regard it with alarm as the leading 
classes do in most European countries, viz.: the admission of 
women to equal educational opportunities with men. This equal 
intellectual suffrage is now generally taken for granted in the 
United States. The phase of feminism which now most attracts 
our attention is the agitation for equal political suffrage. 

Whether or not American women shall vote is a question which 
will seem to Americans very radical until it is settled once for all 
as the question of equal educational suffrage has been settled. 
This question of political equality for women is a relatively super- 
ficial matter at most, and profounder questions are at issue in which 
the suffragist moment is merely incidental. 

Returning then to more special analysis of tendencies in the 
American middle-class family, as related to the nurture of the 
primary social loyalties, it cannot be pointed out too distinctly that 
the social gains of women in the United States have been at the 
expense of a regrettable amount of detraction of the family. One 
of the weapons with which men and women have fought the 
campaigns for the educational and political enfranchisement of 
women has been the systematic disparagement and ridicule of the 
principal vocation of women, that of home-maker. If the literature 
of this agitation is ever critically reviewed with this matter in 
mind, and if the results are ever spread before a generation that 
has finally made the readjustment between partial and complete 
views of the functional relations of women to the whole social 
process, that generation will be astonished at the amount of evil 
wrought by conscientious and high-minded men and women who 
thought they were serving humanity when they were fighting for a 
rearrangement of particular human relations by discrediting the 
most vital human relation. Sarcasm, invective, scorn, conscious 
and unconscious misrepresentation have been so liberally employed 
in the feministic movement that it has been a mighty factor in 
creating the present unrest in the middle-class American family. 
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The changes have been rung upon the phrase “sphere of woman” 

as though it were an insult to women to imply that there is a 
sphere in which women in general have a specially indicated voca- 
tion. The commonplaces of home-making have been held up to 
ridicule and contempt and loathing. The status of the home- 
maker has been described as a slavery, as degradation, as unworthy 
of a human being. The whole function of home-making has been 
described by professional feminists as an unrelieved round of soul- 
killing drudgery. Every woman who accepts the responsibilities 
of the home-maker has been adjured to realize that she is only a 
scullion, and to refuse any longer to be submissive to this lot to 
which she has been condemned by the tyranny of man." Not all 
this sort of campaigning has been a social loss. It has been of some 
assistance in hastening the educational and political enfranchise- 
ment of women; but it will be a long time before the unfortunate 
effects of these distortions will cease to be in evidence. They have 
done much to undermine the foundations of society, to arrest 
the normal processes of society, and to deplete the staple assets of 
society. 

Of course the home-maker has drudgery. Of course she has 
hard body- and mind-racking tasks. Of course she has anxieties 
and monotonies and drearinesses and wearinesses. A man is a dull 
fellow who does not see this, and he is a low type of egoist if he does 
not do his best to equalize the burdens and to provide all the com- 
pensations that are within his power. Besides this it is probable 
that the art of home-making is among the most backward of arts. 
Much is possible to reduce its requisitions upon the time and 
strength and patience. Supposing everything feasible in this 
direction were done, family life on any plan that could be made 
general involves much that is more pitilessly exacting of the wife 
than of the husvand. 

On the other hand, normal life anywhere is exacting. It is 
laborious, monotonous, irritating—of course not in one and the 
same kind and degree, but still so generally and so regularly that it 


t As a vivid specimen of this sort of appeal, see Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 
‘How Home Conditions React upon the Family,” American Journal of Sociology, 
March, 1909, p. 529; and a much ranker specimen, Mrs. Lydia K. Commander, 
“The Self-supporting Woman,” American Journal of Sociology, May, 1909, p. 752. 
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is a common saying among men that “the only attractive job is the 
other fellow’s job.” Each man knows the drawbacks of his own 
occupation. He cannot usually see as plainly that other occupa- 
tions have their drawbacks. The man or woman who makes it a 
policy to shirk work and responsibility, and to hunt for soft spots, 
never has been and never can be the type of man or woman that on 
the whole is most valuable to society or even to self. For all but 
an accidental and abnormal few this is a workaday world. This 
must be the case for the simple reason that life as it is, and as it is 
beyond human power to change it, is a process. Like every other 
process the social process consists of functionings by the parts 
involved in the process. These functionings are always in some 
way or other burdensome. We cannot escape this destiny so long 
as we remain human. The people who try to evade this common 
human lot by disconnecting themselves from the whole system of 
social functionings usually find that the responsibilities which they 
repudiate are less severe than the disabilities which their disloyalties 
incur. Family life is no exception to this rule. On the contrary, 
it is a conspicuous illustration of the working of the rule. Yet 
when all the correct charges are entered up against the family 
institution, it is doubtful if there is any relation in which under 
normal conditions of mutual fidelity and loyalty on the part of all 
the members, the burdens from one end of life to the other are so 
well worth carrying and the compensations are so abundant, as in 
the standard family. It is cruel to individuals and embarrassing 
to society to circulate a different estimate. Exceptions occur 
in scores every day. It is true of every mechanism that the 
greater its delicacy of adjustment the more easily it may be thrown 
out of order. This is certainly the case with the family; and the 
possibilities of wretchedness and demoralization in an abnormal 
family are commensurate with the possibilities of good in a normal 
family. Yet if the debit and credit sides of the family institution 
could be treated on a strictly statistical basis, if the expectation 
of happiness under the two alternatives could be represented 
accurately in actuarial tables, it would appear that both men and 
women would be taking the short end—to express it in betting 
phrase—if they deliberately chose bachelorhood or spinsterhood 
instead of marriage. 
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The most conspicuous tendency in the middle class in the 
United States during the past decade has been to convince both 
men and women of the contrary. I shall presently refer to other 
factors in developing the tendency. My emphasis is now upon the 
single circumstance that there has been an energetic feministic 
propaganda which, partly intentionally, partly unintentionally, 
has developed an impression among women that marriage is for 
them a limitation and a degradation. Of course it is one of the 
easiest things in the world to collect instances in which this has 
unquestionably been the case. The fallacy which has been relied 
on in drawing conclusions from these instances is that the terms of 
the normal marriage relation are at fault. What these instances 
actually show is that one or both of the parties to the marriage 
were so essentially barbaric that they were not fit for the plane of 
sociability which civilized marriage presupposes. Just as it is 
true that no environment is so favorable for passing along traditions 
of loyalty as the typical monogamous family, so it is equally true 
that persons not endowed with the requisite spirit of loyalty are 
unfitted to constitute a typical monogamous family. Marriage- 
ability of two persons must be mated, in order to supply the mini- 
mum conditions of a typical monogamous family. The present 
argument is no defense of barbarism in the marriage relation. As 
will appear presently, the family should not become a means of 
forcing submission, by either party, to marital infidelity of any sort 
which is on the whole nullifying of the prerequisite mutuality of the 
family relation. My proposition is that, given the necessary degree 
of social achievement on both sides, the norma: inan and the normal 
woman as a rule defraud themselves, and they defraud society, if 
they plan to get the most out of life by declining marriage, or by 
declining parenthood. 

In certain nationalities represented in the middle class of our 
population the change of social and individual attitude toward 
the family has not gone as far as it has in the older native elements. 
There are still living a few native Americans of a generation in 
which a childless wife regarded herself as humiliated, and she was 
regarded by her friends as an object of pity. Within the last 
generation there has been rapid spread of the view among women 
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that motherhood is to be avoided if possible, and to be escaped in 
the last resort by means which are not only illegal, but which are 
still so disreputable that few are willing openly to approve of them 
on general principles. In some of the best middle-class social strata 
in the United States a young wife becomes a subject of surprised 
comment among her acquaintances if she accepts the burdens of 
maternity! This is a commonplace. It is an everyday matter. 
That which to serious people a few generations ago was the choicest 
gift of God is now something to be deplored and shunned. Few 
Americans have stopped to consider what these facts mean for the 
springs of our civilization. I go no farther than to insist that, in 
the proportion in which this state of things exists in a nation, that 
nation is poor indeed. It might be compared to an orchard of fruit 
trees which had developed a means of aborting its own blossoms. 
It would thereby escape the burden of bearing fruit, but in so doing 
it would abort also its main function as an orchard. 

It is always dangerous to assert that one social cause is more 
or less effective than another, because there are few cases in which 
a common denominator can be found for social causes, and still 


fewer in which a precise numerator can be ascertained for the 
different fractional causes. We cannot take even a fair superficial 
survey of our American family resources, however, without referring 
to tendencies which demoralize the family standard among the 
rich. In point of members the rich are a small minority of our 
population, and if their social influence were merely proportional 
to their number it would call for less attention than we must give." 


* The line between the rich and the middle classes is of course not a line at all, 
but a ratio, and the measuring term in the ratio is a matter of judgment. For our 
purposes we may regard the rich class as consisting of those who are so situated that 
they and their families might maintain their standard of life if no member of the 
family continued to create an income by any sort of remunerative labor; that is, 
people whose investments would support them and their families if they ceased to be 
active in the businesses which make their investments pay. This criterion would of 
course place in the rich class the farmer in North Dakota who sells his farm and moves 
into town where he lives at leisure on the interest of the proceeds, as well as the man 
in New York who pays an annual rental for apartments in the Plaza equal to the whole 
amount of the North Dakota man’s capital. Our classification is consequently very 
inadequate. Yet it is true that men whose actual wealth may vary as widely as these 
examples cited may be rich in their respective communities, and that these widely con- 
trasted quantities of wealth may have relatively the same influence in the correspond- 
ing surroundings. We shall not fall into serious error, therefore, if we use merely this 
approximate way of distinguishing the rich class. 
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There is not merely a quaint expression of fact, but by implica- 
tion a general principle of social pathology, in the old proverb 
“Satan finds some business still for idle hands to do.””. The man or 
the woman who is not obliged to work in some way that is socially 
useful, to provide or to conserve his or her means for sustaining 
life, is an exception to the normal human lot, and because of this 
peculiar position is exposed to exceptional temptations, or to 
exceptional forms or intensities of typical dangers. Irresponsibility 
in one section of life tends to develop irresponsibilities in all sections 
of life. Discharge from the necessity of doing remunerative or 
thrifty social work tends to relax the sense of obligation in every 
other relation of life. When one is “independent of the world,” 
as the saying goes, it is easy to acquire the impression that one is 
as independent of the common law of morals as of the common law 
of labor. This is merely another way of saying that in the degree 
in which we are released from the necessity of being social our 
circumstances become less favorable to the will to be social; or, 
in still another form, when we are no longer obliged to consider our 
obligations to others, the temptations are cumulative to consider 
only ourselves. 

It would be extremely one-sided to deny or ignore the potential 
and actual value of a leisure class. The account between society 
and the leisure class has never consisted wholly of dues on the one 
side and default on the other. On the contrary, if the truth 
could be hunted down, a brilliant contribution to historical and 
contemporary knowledge might be written under the title “The 
Debt of Civilization to Its Leisure Class.’’ Some of the most 
important social services in progress in America today would be 
lacking if they were not performed by volunteers from our leisure 
class. The judgment that the rich class in the United States at the 
present moment does more harm than good would be wholly 
unauthorized. The judgment that our rich class is weakening 
more than it is strengthening the coherence of the family relation 
would also be quite unwarranted. The voluntary services of our 
rich class to the promotion of social interests are among the most 
significant signs of robust social health. It would be unjust and 
unsupported by weight of competent evidence to conclude that on 
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the whole our rich class represents a lower grade of social loyalty 
than our middle class. Nothing in the present discussion implies 
the contrary of these propositions. Here, as in the case of the 
extremely poor and the middle class, I am pointing out tendencies 
which in themselves are on the expense side of our social account- 
ing. No attempt is made to perform the impossible calculation 
of the ratio of these items of cost to the total output of our national 
process. The one safe and obvious conclusion is that it is rudi- 
mentary business sense to make note of these tremendously large 
cost items, and to study possibilities of eliminating or reducing them. 

With these explanations taken for granted, it is in order to 
point out the bearing of certain notorious facts upon the particular 
subject of this section. 

For various reasons which need not be recited, the faults or the 
foibles of the rich are at present exposed to wider publicity than 
has ever been the case before, and the individual delinquencies of 
the rich are watched with a fiercer searchlight of curiosity than 
those of the middle class or the poor. The acts of a “millionaire”’ 
or of a “leading society woman” have a far more exploitable 
dramatic value for newspaper purposes than those of plain human 
beings; and it comes about accordingly that in newspaper classi- 
fications anyone who has furnished material for a good “story” is 
a “millionaire” if he has credit enough with his tailor and haber- 
dasher to keep up with the styles, or a “leading society woman”’ 
if she has ever invited anybody to a pink tea or a bridge party. 
Among those who actually have a disposable surplus of money and 
time, there has been a rapidly increasing number in the United 
States since the close of the Civil War who have furnished ocular 
proof of the demoralizing possibilities of economic independence. 
Confining ourselves to those demoralizations which immediately 
affect the family, we have our most common information about 
them in evidence that appears in the divorce courts and in scandals 
which may not appear in court but which are nevertheless detailed 
in the newspapers. The center of interest for our present purpose 
is that the domestic difficulties in question may all be reduced to a 
single ground pattern, viz.: first, the economic possibility of a life of 
pure selfishness; secondly, increasing use of this possibility by one or 
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both parties; thirdly, selfishness grows by what it feeds on, becomes 

more and more exacting, intolerant, incompatible, irascible; fourthly, 

violation of domestic loyalty and assertion of liberty is a law unto itself. 

That is, the secret of the whole matter is that as a rule the people 

who run this course have drifted into it as a direct consequence of 
having more liberty than they were socialized to use in a social way. 
They were economically able to make their individual caprices the 
end of their lives, to such an extent that their selfishness over- 
mastered normal loyalty. 

But as we have hinted above, these phenomena are socially 
important, not chiefly in their connection with the rich, but in their 
influence upon the middle class. One of the automatic functions of 
the rich is that of pace-maker for the rest of society. The influence 
of the rich in this relation is of course felt most directly and it is 
responded to most readily by the class which is socially nearest. 
In our society there is no sharp boundary line corresponding to 
our distinction between the rich and the middle class. On the 
contrary, there is often more intimate social intercourse between 
the rich and a certain economic type which would not come within 
our definition of the rich, than there is between certain strata 
within the group of the rich as we have defined it. If there is not 
social intercourse, in the intimate sense, between the rich and the 
pseudo-rich, as we may call them for convenience, the former are 
more clearly visible to the latter than they are to certain types of 
their own economic class, and the ways of the conspicuous rich are 
more likely to be copied both for better and for worse by the pseudo- 
rich than by some of the inconspicuously rich. By the pseudo- 
rich I mean those whose income is sufficient to enable them to a 
considerable extent to copy the personal habits of the indepenc ently 
rich, but whose incomes are drawn from some more or less real 
function within the remunerative sections of the social system, and 

would cease largely or wholly if they lost their positions. That is, 
their incomes are not capitalized or insured. 

In this economically intermediate class many people have more 
dispensable time and money than many economically better- 
secured members of the middle class. These pseudo-rich accord- 
ingly become not merely the transmitters but often the originators 
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of both virtues and vices which are more generally referred to the 
rich. 

As a matter of fact then, however it may have been distributed 
between the rich and the pseudo-rich, there has been during the last 
generation a tremendous development in the United States of that 
type of selfishness which shows itself in repudiation of the restraints 
of domesticity. Conjugal infidelity, like plurality of wives in 
Mohammedan countries, has been advanced to the rank of an 
individual right for those who can afford it. Of the two, the 
Mohammedan license is much the less destructive of social coher- 
ence. The class of economically assured egotists has substituted 
for the lifelong loyalty indicated in the functional realities of 
marriage a time-contract to be terminated at the pleasure of 
either party. Often in some respects an infidelity more danger- 
ous to the coherence of society is the aborting of natural affec- 
tions, the callousness and cynicism about interest in and duties 
toward children, displayed and developed before and after the 
breaking of the marriage bond. These social disloyalties have 
not merely been active at an accelerated rate, but a cult of sexual 
license has been created. Every specific case of domestic infidelity 
has become a center of propaganda of a philosophy of individual 
liberty to make and unmake domestic relations. Incompatibility 
has been put in evidence as a mark of distinction, and it has been 
made the basis of a claim to peculiar liberties and immunities. 
Moreover, the claim is often allowed both by the courts and by 
public toleration. This acquiescence on the part of neighbors and 
friends is the most comfortable alternative. Otherwise social 
frictions of many sorts would be unavoidable. Persons who would 
not of their uncoerced choice condone domestic disloyalty are 
thus in a way forced into a complaisance which in its turn lowers 
their own social standards. We tend to seek ways to justify that 
which we have once consented to tolerate. This is merely a special 
instance of Pope’s generalization, “‘ We first endure, then pity, then 
embrace.” We have a standardized literature of apology for 
domestic disloyalty. We have a whole system of ingeniously 
devised reasonings to show that domestic incoherence is a more 
advanced social condition than domestic coherence. 
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What does all this amount to? Ina word, it is a glorification of 
overspecialized selfish sensitiveness and of atrophied sense of social 
accountability. Its deepest sources are of course in unsubdued 
individual passions. The most effective contributing condition 
is our economic prosperity. Riches have increased in the United 
States faster than men and women have ev >lved power to control 
wealth in the interest of moral excellence. People have multiplied 
who have more idle time and money than wholesome social ideals. 
One of the easiest ways of killing time and wasting money is 
cossetting selfish impulses. When one begins to favor that occupa- 
tion, it is not a very far cry to irreconcilable antipathy with anyone 
who in the least collides vith one’s egotism. Trifles light as air with 
people normally occupied, and responsible for sane ordering of 
conduct in accordance with objective social demands, become with 
self-centered people inverters of the ratio between their whims and 
normal social values. In the family composed of such people it is 
easy for the most petty incidents and details to develop into insur- 
mountable barriers. Slight variations of taste are coddled and 
cultivated into implacable enmities; or husband and wife simply 
cease to find each other entertaining. Since entertainment has 
become the sole purpose in life for people of this type, they decide 
that to “‘live their own life” they are destined to break the family 
bonds which were forged by people who were enemies of an advanced 
type of freedom. 

All this is as paltry and perverted as the special pleading which 
the burglar or the deliberate murderer invents to justify his law- 
lessness. 

So much having been said, two cautions must be emphasized: 

First, I have not said that on the whole the American family is 
becoming a less valuable social asset than it has been in the past. 
Whether that is true or not depends upon a vast accumulation of 
facts which have not been accurately ascertained. I have been 
pointing out certain well-known tendencies which in themselves 
are disintegrating. These tendencies are at present on the increase. 
It may be that counteracting and compensating tendencies are 
increasing in a larger ratio. No one has the statistical evidence 
to justify a dogmatic assertion on this point one way or the other. 
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Secondly, I have not touched the question of remedies for the 
evils recited. That does not fall within the scope of the present 
discussion. Our business in this connection is to emphasize the 
general proposition that a coherent type of family is a social asset, 
an incoherent type of family a social liability. I have called atten- 
tion to certain familiar phenomena of decadence in American 
family life. Without attempting to estimate the proportion which 
these phenomena bear to other tendencies in American society, 
I have pointed out that these facts in themselves make against 
social strength. They are evils, whether they are offset by other 
social facts or not. It is possible that our society may be like a 
manufacturing concern whose plant is rapidly depreciating. The 
concern might nevertheless be solvent and prosperous, because it 
might be earning over and above its profits a surplus that would 
more than cover the depreciation. It is one of the weaknesses of 
American temper to assume that the like is the case with all our 
individual and social faults. We credit ourselves with enough 
compensating virtues to make good the losses. Unless we can 
positively locate those reserve resources and can demonstrate that 
they more than counterbalance the deficits, our optimism is child- 
ish. Whatever the balance of debit and credit in the account with 
our family morality, we should be dupes of our own group-vanity 
if we imagined that we have grounds for complaisancy over present 
American tendencies in the matter of domestic loyalty. There 
have been civilizations in which family relations were more coherent 
than those of the average American family today, and others in 
which the coherence was weaker. It would exhibit foolish credulity 
or a low order of social ideal, if we could be satisfied to accept the 
degree of family loyalty with which we are acquainted, as a final 
measure of the quality of general social loyalty which will be our 
source of supply in recruiting good citizens in the future. 


V. A CONVINCING RELIGION 


It may seem strange that this item is placed so early in a scheme 
of social assets. The more appropriate wonder would be that it 
was put lower than second in the list. 
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The second chapter of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire is entitled “Of the Union and Internal Prosperity of the 
Roman Empire in the Age of the Antonines.”’ The first paragraph 
implies more distinctly than it expresses the main proposition of 
the chapter, viz.: that the greatness of Rome is to be measured, 
not alone by the rapidity or extent of its conquests, but by the 
wisdom of its principles of government. The first evidence of this 
wisdom which Gibbon cites is the Roman policy of religious tolera- 
tion. He says: 

The policy of the emperors and the senate, as far as it concerned religion, 
was happily seconded by the reflections of the enlightened, and by the habits 
of the superstitious, part of their subjects. The various modes of worship 
which prevailed in the Roman world were all considered by the people as 
equally true, by the philosopher as equally false, and by the magistrate as 
equally useful. And thus toleration produced not only mutual indulgence, 
but even religious concord. 


Gibbon goes on to celebrate religious concord as an asset of the 
early Roman Empire. My proposition deals with religious unity 
rather than with religious concord, but the relations to which this 


section calls attention might be affirmed by anyone who was as 
cynical as Gibbon about the objective truth of religion. I am 
not now concerned immediately with the truth of any religion, 
nor with the comparative truth of religions. I am calling attention 
to religion as a social asset, provided it is convincing to the mass of the 
people. The evidence which I appeal to is not any sort of theo- 
logical principle or personal conviction. It is the same sort of 
evidence to which Gibbon might have appealed, i.e., the functional 
history of religion as a social phenomenon. I do not enter into 
the question of religious concord versus religious unity as social 
factors, although I should be obliged to deal with the former 
more than the latter in considering the conditions and possibilities 
of most modern nations. 

My proposition is that there is no more energetic fusing agent in a 
nation than unity of religion. So far as homogeneity of the nation 
is an element of strength, or a factor of national solidarity for better 
or for worse, no combining force is more effective than a common 


religion. 
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It must be admitted that there have been religions of social 
stagnation (Brahmanism). There have been religions of moral 
obscuration (the Isis-cult in Egypt). A society dominated by one 
of these religions is of course strong only as a mass relying upon 
its inertia or transferring a momentum imparted by some force 
other than its religion. Every religion which includes any sort of 
faith in constructive action in contrast with passivity is a social 
asset from the national standpoint, if it convinces the members of the 
nation. We might illustrate the proposition by the history of such 
diverse faiths as Mohammedanism, Greek Catholicism as exempli- 
fied in Russia, Puritanism, Mormonism, etc. A common religious 
belief—whatever its character from the standpoint of the scientist 
or the moralist—has this fundamental trait. If it contains a code 
of obligations, it welds the members of the group more intimately 
and more permanently together than any other social influence. 

This fact is so familiar that I need not expand these propositions. 
There is an underlying reason for the fact which does not have 
its share of attention in social science or in social programs. On the 
creed side, every religion is virtually a dramatization of all that 
has been found out by the makers of the creed about the frame of 
things in which men have their experience. The creed is the cosmos 
ata glance. It is the whole mystery of life reduced to the dimen- 
sions of a working model. It is the solution of all problems, the 
answer to all questions, the interpreter of all fears and hopes. It 
is the final stimulus of all purpose, and the ultimate arbiter of all 
action. The creed is the major premise, the ultima ratio, the 
Greenwich meridian, for all who accept it. Perception of this, or 
something very like it, made Voltaire say to the French revolution- 
ists, “If there were no God we should have to invent one.” We 
may go farther and say: That nation is weak in which the invention 
of religion is not a protected industry. 

Throughout this section the term “religion” is used for con- 
venience to designate the belief factor in religion, the formulated 
creed; and the qualification which is in mind throughout the dis- 
cussion is that this creed shall be convincing; it must satisfy the 
minds of the citizens. It may not be merely an official creed, repre- 
senting things which persons in power have promulgated as a 
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scheme of belief which it is the duty of citizens to accept. It must 
be a translation of the confusions of experience into such a plausible 
version, that it wins the confidence of the common man and con- 
vinces him that life is essentially as represented in the creed. 

As I have said in effect, every religion is a dramatization of 
someone’s experience. Every religion that has convinced a 
nation presents a picture of life in which the members of the nation 
recognize a satisfying version of their own experience. A religion 
which interprets more into life than the experience of the people 
prepares them to accept, or a religion which furnishes less inter- 
pretation of life than the experience of the people has stimulated 
them to demand, may be adopted or retained as a conventionality, 
but it is not convincing religion, and it consequently has less than 
the full value of a convincing religion as a national asset. 

In his book Father and Son, which is the record of one man’s 
experience in breaking from the predestination of an impossibly 
dogmatic paternal religion and arriving at a nondescript state of 
mind, Mr. Edmund Gosse tells this incident (p. 52). (He was six 
years old at the time!) 


All these matters drew my thoughts to the subject of idolatry, which 
was severely censured at the missionary meeting. I cross-examined my 
father very closely as to the nature of this sin, and pinned him down to the 
categorical statement that idolatry consisted in praying to anyone or any- 
thing but God himself. Wood and stone, in the words of the hymn, were 
peculiarly liable to be bowed down to by the heathen in their blindness. I 
pressed my father further on this subject, and he assured me that God would 
be very angry, and would signify his anger, if anyone, in a Christian country, 
bowed down to wood and stone. I cannot recall why I was so pertinacious on 
this subject, but I remember that my father became a little restive under my 
cross-examination. I determined, however, to test the matter for myself, and 
one morning, when both my parents were safely out of the house, I prepared 
for the great act of heresy. I was in the morning-room on the ground floor, 
where with much labour I hoisted a small chair onto the table close to the 
window. My heart was now beating as if it would leap out of my side, but I 
pursued my experiment. I knelt down on the carpet in front of the table, and 
looking up I said my daily prayer in a loud voice, only substituting the address 
“‘O Chair!” for the habitual one. 

Having carried this act of idolatry safely through, I waited to see what 
would happen. It was a fine day, and I gazed up at the slip of white sky above 
the houses opposite, and expected something to appear in it. God would 
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certainly exhibit his anger in some terrible form, and would chastise my 
impious and wilful action. I was very much alarmed, but still more excited; 
I breathed the high, sharp air of defiance. But nothing happened; there 
was not a cloud in the sky, not an unusual sound in the street. Presently I 
was quite sure that nothing would happen. I had committed idolatry, fla- 
grantly and deliberately, and God did not care. The result of this ridiculous 
act was not to make me question the existence and power of God; those were 
forces which I did not dream of ignoring. But what it did was to lessen still 
further my confidence in my father’s knowledge of the divine mind. My 
father had said, positively, that if I worshipped a thing made of wood, God 
would manifest his anger. I had then worshipped a chair, made (or partly 
made) of wood, and God had made no sign whatever. My father, therefore, 
was not really acquainted with the divine practice in cases of idolatry. And 
with that, dismissing the subject, I dived again into the unplumbed depths of 
the Penny Cyclopedia! 


The incident is not quoted as proof of anything whatsoever. 
It would serve our purpose equally well if it were pure and avowed 
fiction, instead of (as I suspect) an unequal mixture of fact and 
fancy, with the garnishments predominating. It would have 
been equally true to life if it had finished up in this way: ‘After I 
had ended my pagan devotions, and was trying to lower the chair 


from the tabie, it slipped, and gave me a knock on the head which 
made me think I saw a flock of avenging spirits coming down 
from that strip of white sky. Thereupon I was confirmed 
for many years in my father’s belief about God’s treatment of 
idolatry.” 

That is, the incident is a picture of a general truth in religious 
phenomena, viz.: Whenever a religion convinces an individual or a 
group, it does so by virtue of winning out as the most plausible 
competitor among conceivable interpretations of the believer’s 
experience. Thereupon, and as long as the conjunction between 
the creed and the rest of experience lasts, the believer’s religion 
is the believer’s moral sanity and integrity. He lives, moves, and 
has his being in a world so pictured. ‘To the limit of his ability 
he shapes the course of his life so that it fits into such a world as his 
would be if the creed were completely true. A group of con- 
vinced and satisfied adherents of one and the same creed will mold 
that segment of the world which they can control into a living 
picture of that creed. 
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The whole history of religions is marked by vivid illustrations of 
this rule. Wherever a group has been composed of persons who 
accepted one and the same creed without dissent or doubt, there 
has been a group miniaturing in its structure and its processes the 
structure and processes of the world formulated in the creed. The 
children of Israel pilgrimaging toward the Promised Land, the 
early Christians expecting the coming of the Lord, the successions 
of fanatical sects that have formed local or special groups in all 
the great religions, are merely examples that come first to mind. 
But the fanatical sects differ merely in degree from religious 
groups that are sincere but not irrationally sincere. The extremists 
show the pattern virtue of religion in a form distorted by an unbal- 
anced content of religion. The main fact is that genuine religious 
conviction is the most thorough controller of individual and social 
life. Such a sect, for instance, as the so-called “Spirit Wrestlers” 
of Russia presents illustrations of a phenomenon which has its pro- 
totypes here and there all along through the historic centuries, viz.: 
a convincing creed may make its adherents despise the material 
goods of life and the ordinary social goods, and it may transform 
them, so far as their own wills have power to carry the transform- 
ation, into unfed, unclothed, unsheltered wanderers in an inclement 
world. Other men may be no less devout, but, like the immediate 
followers of Luther for instance, their creed may make them diligent 
in conquering the resistances of the present world, while keeping 
their eyes fixed on the prospects of a better. 

The absence of a religion which convinces the group leaves that 
group without a final appeal, without a court of last resort, without 
an arbiter of justice, without a generally recognized criterion of 
law or morals. A Mohammedan, an orthodox Jew, a strict 
Catholic, a Christian Scientist, a Christian modernist, and a pro- 
fessed or practical agnostic may go to and from their business on 
the same suburban train every day, yet they do not live in the 
same world. The foundation conceptions, the motives, the 
valuations of one differ from those of every other. They do not 
see life quite as the same reality; they do not see one another in 
quite the same light; they do not aim at quite the same things; 
or if they do, not for quite the same reasons; which is no alterna- 
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tive at all, but merely a different rendering of the same proposition. 
A certain mediocre standard of permitted conduct restricts them 
within a certain range of diversity; but they are incapable of 
action with the full powers of each upon one and the same moral 
plane. The most familiar analogy just at present is a fleet of 
battleships, whose speed as a fleet is only that of the slowest ship. 

In every modern community a large fraction of religious energy 
is consumed in efforts to make people with one type of experience, 
and consequently with a corresponding impression about the 
make-up of the world, adopt the religious interpretations of people 
whose experience and interpretations have been of a different 
order. These efforts may to a certain extent secure conformity, 
but they may not produce conviction. That sort of religious 
harmony may be effective for repression. It is a poor substitute 
for the spur and lure of a faith which blends all one’s mental and 
moral insights. 

Most men today live in at least two worlds. One of these 
is the world of their religious conventionalities. This world may 
be as different from the religious world of one’s next-door neighbor 
as the sky of the shepherds of Judea was from the sky of the astron- 
omers at Cambridge. The other of these worlds is that range of 
reality within which they pass their practical lives, and which colors 
their outlook upon their whole reach of thought and imagination. 
This world of reality may in certain cases be split up into several 
spheres, on as many different moral levels; e.g., the sphere of pri- 
vate life, the sphere of business, the sphere of politics, etc. In 
certain respects each of these detached ranges of life may be 
morally unreconciled with the others, as well as with the reli- 
gious world of the same persons. For simplicity we may ignore 
this frequent subdivision of the immediate life-sphere, and speak 
of the two worlds of religion and of everyday affairs. 

Many people, to be sure, never become aware that their two 
worlds do not coincide. Most people have some inkling that the 
world which they may suppose is one to themselves is not the world 
of certain prominent groups of their neighbors. For instance, the 
Christian Scientist lives in a world as different from that of most 
of his neighbors as the world which Atlas was supposed to carry on 
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his shoulders was from that member of the solar system on which 
we now find ourselves. To a certain extent we are aware of these 
differences. The one world, the religious world, of most of us, is 
either a negation, a refusal to peer beyond the range of our own 
sensible experience, or beyond the experiences of a few people like 
ourselves; or it is an affirmation of experiences largely not our own, 
which affirmation is contradicted in whole or in part by the larger 
volume and more searching quality of all the experience which has 
been accumulated by different sorts and conditions of men. 

For example, there is in Christendom today one principal 
division line. It does not run between sects but as a rule it cuts 
through sects, leaving one portion of the same sect within the one 
religious stratum and the remaining portion in the other. It is 
the line which divides traditionalists from modernists. The late 
Pope virtually spoke, not merely for the Catholic church, but for 
traditionalists of all sects, when he drew the line between faith 
and infidelity at St. Charles Borromeo. Whoever affirms that the 
mouthpiece of the Counter-Reformation did not teach the truth, 
the whole truth, and the final truth, the same is an unbeliever. 
Substantially this distinction runs through all Christian sects, 
with differences of distribution between the two strata; and there 
is an approximately similar stratification in Judaism, not to mention 
other religions. 

Now when we permit our literal selves to take the witness stand, 
it appears at once that in the light of the new knowledge which men 
have gained since his time, Charles Borromeo was a veritable Alice 
in Wonderland. The outlook of astronomy, of geology, of physics, 
of chemistry, of psychology, of history and of ethics in their present 
content had not appeared above Borromeo’s horizon. His vision 
was only a little less confined than that of the geographers who but 
a short time before were still locating the center of the world at 
Jerusalem, and finding its outer boundary at the skyline just outside 
the Pillars of Hercules. It is needless to analyze the preposterous 
issue formulated by papal encyclicals of recent years. They have, 
however, performed the great social service of visualizing the present 
religious crisis. On the one hand the demand is made throughout 
Christendom that people who are mentally of age shall fit them- 
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selves into the swaddling clothes of intellectual infancy. On the 
other hand. minds are irresistibly maturing, so that they grasp a 
world of knowledge which retires the world as pictured in the 
sixteenth century to the company of earlier mythologies. The 
timely question is not how long it will take the masses, even in 
Christendom, to find out that they do not live in Borromeo’s 
world. The more pertinent question is whether the men who have 
found it out shall be helped or hindered to chart the world which 
men’s experience up to date has discovered. 

A few people know that the Pope’s dead line between faith and 
unfaith is arbitrary in more senses than one. The much more 
fundamental issue is not whether St. Charles Borromeo had the 
truth, the whole truth, and the final truth, but whether in the 
nature of the case any finite being or beings ever did have or ever 
can have the truth, the whole truth, and the final truth. The 
crucial problem at the present stage of religious development is 
not whether this, that, or the other doctrinal formula or system is 
correct; but the incalculably more radical problem is whether 
religion is a hand-out from an external authority or a deposit of the 
evolving output of men’s objective experience and subjective inter- 
pretations and valuations. 

An argument here on that question would be wholly superfluous. 
Among themselves modernists can treat the case between the 
alternatives only as res judicata. The problems that remain begin 
with the ways and means of publishing and popularizing the 
decision. 

The situation affords another outlook upon the service which 
the sociologists are trying to perform. Modern men have been 
gaining experience so fast and within so many ranges—the whole 
indeed covering again and again many reaches of previous men’s 
experience, although perhaps omitting some areas while annexing 
others—that no individual would be competent even to edit the 
complete returns, so as to show how the totality of the world’s 
latest experience supplements and transforms the visions of life 
dramatized into the religions of earlier men. A few men calling 
themselves sociologists have been so bold as to say that this knowl- 
edge is not merely an accumulation of disconnected snapshots at 
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reality, but in proportion as it is distinct in its several partial 
views, and not a blur, it is knowledge each part of which would 
convey more of its meaning if composed into a representation of the 
whole which modern experience has encountered. Some of these 
sociologists have dared to say, and many more have probably 
believed, that there is only one hope of going very far beyond 
merely mending our religious manners, in the direction of reaching a 
religion that will convince modern men generally. This hope is in 
such organization of the world’s knowledge that there cannot per- 
manently be a dualism in men’s minds between this composite 
rendering of reality and any other version which might propose 
itself as an alternative under the name of religion. Accordingly 
the sociologists have volunteered to represent among scholars the 
conviction that the world’s knowledge, in the degree in which it 
approaches objectivity, must be capable of demonstrating its 
objectivity in part by its composability into an organization of 
knowledge, each portion of which shall corroborate and vitalize 
every other portion. Nothing less than this is conceivably ade- 
quate intellectual support for a religion that should convince all 
men. Given this organism of present experience, consisting of 
course in part of a distillation of all past experience, there is lacking 
only dramatic vision of the incomparable worth of conforming 
conduct to the implications of this knowledge, to give a religion 
eager with youth, in place of the senile religions of past men’s 
partial experience. 

This program then gives the ultimate forelook of the sociologists. 
They aim to perform a necessary portion of the work of constructing 
a Weltanschauung, a positive cosmic philosophy, which will do justice 
to every fraction of human experience. Such a composite repre- 
sentation of life, so far as it has been explored and recorded and 
audited in the experiences of all men, is the only conceivable 
creedal basis for social unity at its highest power. The sociologists 
have voiced as well as they could the implicit human demand for 
such a conspectus, and their objective is nothing short of the 
achievement of such a conspectus. 

Several explanations must be made in order to show how wide 
of the mark certain criticisms are which have misconstrued the 


sociologists’ program. 
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In the first place, the sociologists do not imagine that they can 
themselves be the discoverers of a very large part of the knowledge 
which reflects the world of all men’s present experience. The 
precise contrary is their own appraisal of their division of labor. 
The most characteristic feature of the sociologists’ work is the 
attempt to discover the functional connections between elements of 
knowledge which have been discovered by other men. Incidentally 
much new knowledge of very essential kinds has been added to the 
common fund by the sociologists. The prospect is that this second- 
ary service of the sociologists will be cumulative. Their radical 
purpose would be served, however, if they succeeded in making 
knowledge appear more organic than it is as it comes from first 
discoverers, or from specialized interpreters, or appliers. Indeed 
the function of all the sociologists, properly so called, is to that 
of the great body of scientific explorers, very much as the peculiar 
function of organized charity is to the other philanthropic agencies. 
With associated charity and sociologists alike, correlation is the 
paramount function. The associated charities administer relief, 
and the sociologists search for new knowledge, but in each case the 
activity named is a secondary function. Sociologists find their 
most distinctive vocation to lie in assembling and co-ordinating 
knowledge of conditions and phenomena. They are not com- 
petitors with all other scholars for a monopoly of the service of 
informing the world. They are rather trying to co-operate with all 
other scholars in making all knowledge that can be ascertained 
as helpful as possible in completing men’s comprehension of their 
experiences as a whole. 

In the second place, the sociologists have no sanction for very 
far-reaching conclusions about the dramatic form into which 
world-consciousness will next be recast. There have been certain 
more pathetic than perverse betrayals of the contrary impression 
by individual sociologists. August Comte is doubtless the most 
conspicuous instance. His forecast of a “religion of humanity” was 
probably nearer to the right line of coming events than he speci- 
ficaily understood, or than any considerable number of scholars have 
believed. At the same time there was a lack of humor in his 
zealotry which throws his naiveté more into relief than his 
foresight. His conception of potential humanity already seems 
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relatively archaic and empty. By comparison with the individual 
and social realization which is conceivable from our present outlook, 
Comte’s specifications of realized humanity seem trivial. He did 
not know that humanity was on the eve of experiences which, before 
his century ended, would revolutionize the thinking of the world. 
He was not aware that the folk-mind must perform Herculean 
labors before epoch-making extensions of knowledge can be assimi- 
lated; and he did not reckon that these labors must be accomplished 
before the conditions are present for a dramatization of enlarged 
folk-consciousness with verisimilitude enough to serve as the 
intellectual background of a convincing religion. From the 
scientific and the religious viewpoint alike, therefore, Comte’s pro- 
posal of a religion of humanity was weak in a sense suggested by 
no other term so well as by the colloquialism “previous.” 

In principle, all religions have been both subjectively and 
objectively religions of humanity. They have all sprung from 
human self-consciousness at different stages of its development. 
No religion has ever gripped a large and lasting group, unless it 
sublimated and crystallized the content of the given group- 
consciousness. The program of Comte was still-born, not because 
men had ceased to yearn for a human religion, or had not begun to 
yearn for it, but because the folk-consciousness instinctively pre- 
supposed a bigger humanity and a richer religion of humanity than 
appeared in Comte’s specifications. In other words, Comte’s pro- 
posal failed to appeal strongly because on the one hand it did not 
really present an alternative principle of religion, and because 
on the other hand the “humanity”? which it contemplated as 
the concrete expression of its principle, and the dramatic motive of 
its interpretation, was a less objective and comprehensive humanity 
than European consciousness already contained. 

This simple instance may be generalized. Sociologists, like 
all other men who attend to the problem at all, will unavoidably 
receive impressions about the form and content of the next gener- 
ally convincing religion, or of the final religion. Certain sociolo- 
gists will doubtless coin their impressions into opinions, and some 
will incontinently utter their opinions as prophecies. This will 
simply show that sociologists, like other men, sometimes think of 
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themselves more highly than they ought to think. The one 
fixed point which experience seems to have established for prevision 
of religious tendencies is that no religion will permanently con- 
vince a social group unless it satisfactorily co-ordinates all the 
elements in the experience of that group. The principal! function 
of the sociologists is to do their part in organizing and so in clarify- 
ing social consciousness. The most intense stimulus under which 
sociologists labor is perception that, in the degree in which they 
succeed, they are assisting in the intellectual work which is a 
precondition of more completely objective religion. The drama- 
tists that render the contents of a folk-consciousness into a con- 
vincing religion do not come by rule. They are hardly likely 
in the future to be graduates from the practice of an academic 
technique. The pundits of their day will quite probably demand 
of them, too, “How knoweth this man letters, having never 
learned ?”’ They will be mouthpieces of a folk-mind which cannot 
confine itself to scientific formulas. They will be seers who sweep 
the whole range of human experience, with a recapitulating vision 
for which all the arts and crafts and sciences and commonplaces 
of men have furnished the apparatus; but the intimate process of 
their vision will remain beyond the analysis of all the arts and 
crafts and sciences and commonplaces combined. What millions 
of men before their time have distributively known, the dramatizers 
will synthetically see and feel, and seeing and feeling they will speak 
the connecting words which will give to their fellow-men more 
power to see and feel. In their sober moments the sociologists 
know that they are merely among the doers of preliminary dead 
work necessary to clear the way for the seers. 

Thirdly, as I have already hinted, it would be very captious to 
interpret the sociologists as though they assumed that the content 
of modern consciousness consists merely of the immediate experi- 
ence of modern men. On the contrary, every mental reaction which 
has gone into the remembered traditions of the race, or which has 
disappeared among the silent but persistent factors of life, is an 
element in the social consciousness of the latest day. The experi- 
ence of the first man that knew his own act had produced fire, of 
the first man that detected a musical note, of the first man that 
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was aware of having begotten a child, is adopted into or repeated in 

the consciousness of the latest man. Every emotion and judgment 
that rings true is resurgent from the earliest generation to the 
latest. In all probability the universal vicariousness of the social 
process is not less actual in the emotional and evaluating sections 
of life than in the division of economic labor. More than this, 
as we concede to Phidias and Praxiteles and Michael Angelo and 
Raphael a secure primacy in art, so it is altogether thinkable 
that Manu, and Buddha, and Moses, and Isaiah, and Jesus may 
each have made, in some more or less important particulars, 
unsurpassed and even unsurpassable contributions to permanent 
and universal world-consciousness. 

In other words, certain objective discoveries about life have 
been fixed in human tradition for several thousand years. In so 
far as these discoveries are permanently true to life, they will have 
their place in the final conspectus of life; and it is antecedently 
probable that their place will gain in prominence in the successive 
versions of the drama of life. This probability rests on the neces- 
sary inference that discoveries made early, and continuing to cor- 
respond with experience, must stand until superseded as detectings 
of real relations in the life-process. 

Indeed, a considerable portion of the process in our own day 
which I have called “the invention of religion” is closely analogous 
with the recovery of ancient Rome. For fifteen centuries men were 
engaged in improving Rome by burying it. For approximately 
the same period men were carrying on approximately the same 
process upon the Weltanschauung of Jesus. The process of exca- 
vating layer upon layer of deposits which concealed the imperial 
city must be paralleled in recovering the actual world-consciousness 

of Jesus. To speak well within bounds, it is probable that when 
the barbarian superimpositions upon the insights of Jesus have 
been cleared away, the actual content of Jesus’ consciousness 
which will be recovered will hold a key position in the final world- 
consciousness. Modernism is not iconoclasm. It is conservation 
and renovation and reconstruction. Much of the work which 
falls within the range of the social sciences, and to the necessity of 
which the sociologists are directing attention, will doubtless turn 
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out to consist in restoring to their actual significance in the whole 
interpretation of experience many unnoticed and despised and 
rejected perceptions and valuations. 

Fourthly, it would be either unintelligent, or disingenuous, or 
both, to accuse the sociologists of proposing an agitation to separate 
society at large abruptly from religious tradition, followed by a 
general popular propaganda of modernism as a substitute for 
tradition. If any sociologist entertains such a thought as a defens- 
ible sociological program, even if the vested interests of institutional- 
ized religion could be canceled from consideration, he has not 
well learned the practical lessons of social evolution. 

Principal George Adam Smith, whose part in the application 
of the historical method to study of the Old Testament is well 
known to all Bible students, tells this incident. I give it in his 
own words, as nearly as I can recall them. 


After an evening meeting at Northfield, Mr. Moody [Dwight L.] at whose 
house I was staying, said to me, “‘Now, Mr. Smith, I wish you would tell me 
just what it is about this higher criticism.”” This was my opportunity. For 
an hour or so I did my best to put into a form that would appeal to a man of 
Mr. Moody’s antecedents a plain statement of the assumptions and methods of 
historical treatment of the Bible. He listened attentively, asking here and 
there a question which gave me pointers about what to say further, and he 
seemed to receive what I said in a thoroughly kindly spirit. After we had 
talked ourselves out, there was a pause, during which I had time to wonder 
what impression I had made. Presently Mr. Moody said, with the air of 
having satisfied himself, and of giving me the upshot of his reflections: ‘I 
think I see your point, Mr. Smith—but after all, what’s the use of telling 
people there were two Isaiahs, so long as most of them don’t even know there 
was one ?”’ 


As a matter of mere social pedagogy it would be inexcusably 
pedantic to disturb normal processes of mental expansion, by 
assaulting the minds of men in general with anything like abstract 
and doctrinalized modernism. On the one hand, that would not 
make them modernists. It would make them merely more con- 
fused traditionalists. The situation ideally desirable, from the 
standpoint of the general social process, is that every man shall be 
under the most favorable conditions possible for enlarging his own 
personality by assimilating as much as he can appropriate of the 
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world’s knowledge. It is highly improbable that the best social 
results would be reached if all the knowledge which all people have 
reached could be spread before an indiscriminate everybody. 
There is a conceivable use of knowledge as anarchistic as the use 
of explosives. No one has succeeded very well in defining the 
course which is most constructive in the relation between those 
who have reflected most and those who have reflected least upon 
the meaning of extant knowledge. It is not even a universally 
admitted principle in the United States, that no removable arti- 
ficial hindrance should be permitted to impede men in the pur- 
suit of knowledge. On the other hand, it is not certain that denial 
of knowledge is always a more serious social injury than ungraded 
precipitation of knowledge. If such sociological insight as we have 
today could dictate the entire policy of social pedagogy, and par- 
ticularly in its connections with religious tradition, I imagine that 
its program would be an attempt to apply this principle, viz.: 
Never intentionally undo a religious conviction, except through the 
process of enlarging the individual or group experience, and of assisting 
to reconstruct the conviction, so as to accommodate the new experience. 

As I have said in another connection (University of Chicago 
Sermons, p. 195): 

My own familiar Pillar of Fire and Pillar of Cloud, in this wandering 
toward the Kingdom, is a vision of the American Religion. As it invites me, 
it is not presumptuous with the conceit that it has opened new sources of 
knowledge and interpretation; nor, on the other hand, is it arrogant with the 
affectation that it is superior to the homely needs of human beings. It is not 
a sectarianism that has triumphed over competing sects, nor is it an indiffer- 
entism which is stirred by none of the problems that make sects. The Jew, 
the Catholic, and the Protestant might graft this religion each on the trunk 
of his peculiar faith, and each might contribute to his rendering of religion all 
the spiritual force there is in his distinctive beliefs. The documents of this 
religion are every scripture, canonical or uncanonical, in which a seeker after 
God or an avoider of God has set down an authentic truth encountered in the 
experience of either. Its ceremonial is not a single prescribed ritual. It is 
every outward form of worship by means of which anyone feels himself brought 
nearer to God and to his fellow-men. Its poiity is the concerted purpose of 
every American, from Eastport to San Diego, to join in a perpetual league for 
finding out the quality and program of life which gives sincerest heed to the 
spiritual possibilities in every one of us. Its work is dedication to an ideal of 
life in which each shall give his best to all the others, and receive his best from 
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all the others in promoting a method of life in which our dealings ene with an- 
other, from the most trivial individual act to the most momentous public policy, 
shall do all that is possible toward realizing the most and the highest of which 
each and all of us are capable. Its last appraisable outcome will be the utmost 
refining of our spirits for everything which may hereafter answer to our most 
aspiring thought of “the inheritance of the saints in light.” I do not know of 
anything short of the American Religion which can be more than a settlement 
of preliminaries to the genuinizing of our lives. 


If space allowed, the following types of social resources would 
be discussed: VI, a government which fairly satisfies the group 
sense of justice; VII, satisfactory distribution of industrial oppor- 
tunity. 

It should be said of the whole argument that the order in which 
these items have been scheduled does not constitute a thesis as to 
their relative importance. Except as indicated in the discussion, 
that importance may be an extremely variable ratio. 
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THE MIDWIFE IN CHICAGO 


GRACE ABBOTT 
Immigrants’ Protective League 


The problem of the training and control of midwives has been 
for sometime recognized as a serious aspect of the effort to prevent 
infant mortality and needless invalidism on the part of child- 
bearing women. It is estimated that 40 per cent of all births in 
the United States are attended by midwives. In New York the 
estimate is 39.2 per cent, in St. Louis 75 per cent, in Wisconsin as 
a whole 50 per cent. While the figures for Chicago have not been 
officially published, from examination of the books of the county 
clerk it appears that there were registered by midwives during 1913 
19,713 births as compared with 19,729 registered by physicians, or 
approximately 50 per cent. 

Discussion of what shall be done to protect the mothers and 
babies from the untrained and therefore careless, dirty, and danger- 
ous midwife has been general during recent years and has divided 
the laymen and doctors into two opposing camps. Before entering 
upon the discussion of the remedies proposed by the two groups, 
attention should be called in the first place to the importance of 
recognizing as a serious element in the situation the attitude of mind 
among foreign women regarding their treatment at time of child- 
birth. In fact the “midwife problem” is an excellent illustration 
of the necessity of considering the traditions and prejudices of our 
immigrant population before approving any proposed solution. 
The problem has in fact largely to do with the foreign-born groups. 
Midwives in Chicago are almost all of them foreign born, live in 
foreign neighborhoods of the city, and have a practice confined 
almost exclusively to immigrant women." 

* An analysis of 1,076 births registered in 1908 showed that among Italians 
86 per cent were reported by the midwives; among the Austrians, Hungarians, Poles, 


and Bohemians, 74 per cent; among the Germans, 68 per cent; among Russians, 
25 per cent (“The Midwives of Chicago,” Journal of the American Medical Association, 


Vol. L, No. 17, p. 1346). 
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While midwives are commonly used by the poorer people of 
England and were relied upon by American women in the Colunial 
period and in the early part of the nineteenth century, they are 
little used at the present time by women of native parentage. 
Those who are interested in securing the best obstetrical care for 
American women of native stock only can devote their attention 
to the elimination of the ignorant and poorly trained doctor. But 
more than this must be done if the immigrant woman is to be 
protected against the ignorant and untrained midwife, for it is not 
because she believes that the doctors are poorly trained that she 
insists on the midwife. 

The immigrant preference for the midwife is due in part to the 
very different position which she occupies in Europe. There, 
good schools of midwifery are numerous, and in most countries 
the midwives who are licensed are carefully supervised by the state. 
In the United States quite the reverse is true. A difference of this 
sort is always a difficult thing to make clear. The women are 
quite as likely to conclude that because we do not use midwives, 
American women do not know how competent they are, as to follow 
our argument that because they are less competent Americans 
prefer a doctor. But this difficulty is not so insurmountable as 
the prejudice against the assistance of a man during childbirth, 
so deep that it is only when a physician is urged as a matter oi 
life and death that his attendance will be tolerated by the patient or 
excused by her circle of friends. That this prejudice will undoubted- 
ly disappear with longer residence in this country may be true, 
but other women are constantly arriving with the same prejudice, 
so that its consequence must be faced as, in a sense, a2 permanent 
obstacle to the use of the physician. For this reason a Joint Com- 
mittee of the Chicago Medical Society and Hull House which con- 
ducted an investigation of “‘The Midwives of Chicago” in 1908 
declared that the members of the committee “‘were fully con- 
vinced that midwives now and probably for years to come are 
socially inevitable,’”* and that the investigation “showed many 
inadequately trained, ignorant women practicing as midwives 
and in many cases ready to assume charge of abnormal cases and 


* Journal of the American Medical Association, Vol. L, No. 17, p. 1345- 
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to perform abortions.” The committee therefore recommended 
as the first steps in the improvement of this situation that the law 
governing the licensing of midwives be made more stringent, and 
that all schools of midwifery should be placed under the supervision 
of the state Board of Health. These recommendations were never 
carried out, and the question has therefore arisen again as a con- 
sequence of this inaction. 

It might be argued that inasmuch as nothing had been done, 
conditions had probably not improved and that further investiga- 
tion would only reveal what was already well known. There is, 
however, a group of people who believe that anything which gives 
the midwife greater skill means a larger following, while if she is 
ignored she will eventually disappear. Although nothing has been 
done, they urge, then, that the situation may still have improved. 
It has therefore seemed best before formulating any plan for meeting 
the present Chicago condition to bring down to date the material 
secured in 1908. The Immigrants’ Protective League therefore 
undertook such an investigation after consultation with a number 
of those interested in the preparation of the report in 1908. The 
schedule used was prepared with the assistance of a doctor who has 
had many years’ experience in lying-in dispensary work among 
the foreign-born. 

The names and addresses of the midwives and the number of 
births each had reported during three months of 1913 were copied 
from the records of the county clerk. These formed a working list 
for the investigation. One hundred and eighty-two schedules were 
then secured from a representative number of these midwives and 
from others who were found in the various foreign neighborhoods in 
the course of the investigation. The schedule included information 
as to the general education and training of the midwife, the con- 

dition of her bag, her house, and person, and also as to the number, 
nature, and care of the cases diagnosed as abnormal in 1913, the 
number of examinations made during labor, the treatment of the 
third stage of labor, the number of lacerations and by whom 
repaired, what is done to prevent ophthalmia neonatorum, and a 
number of other questions which gave the investigator an oppor- 
tunity to judge what in general are the midwife’s standards of care 
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and treatment and whether she is overstepping the bounds of her 
profession. 

Because of the way in which records of those licensed have 
been kept by the County Clerk, the number of midwives practicing 
in Chicago can only be estimated. These records do not contain 
separate lists of midwives, but instead, together with the doctors 
and the osteopaths, they are entered in the chronological order in 
which they are licensed, so that the whole list would have to be 
carefully checked in order to find the number of midwives that have 
been licensed. How many of these have died, moved away, or 
given up practice there is no way of determining. There are 432 
listed in the last city directory; 475 registered births during the 
three months that were covered in the examination of the books 
of the county clerk. That there are many, both licensed and 
unlicensed, who do not register births is unquestionable. A number 
of those from whom schedules were obtained said they never 
registered births because it was not worth the trouble. While 
the licensed midwives are probably not any more remiss than 
doctors in this particular, those who are unlicensed either do not 
register the births or register them through some doctor with whom 
they have a friendly understanding. It has been noted that 19,713 
out of 39,442 births registered were registered by midwives. This 
probably means that more than half the births in the city are 
attended by midwives, which is an increase over the year 1908, when 
only 47 per cent of the registered births were reported by midwives.' 

The seriousness of the problem is measured of course by the 
extent of the practice taken in connection with the lack of training. 
It is not uncommon for a midwife to have a very extensive practice, 
though there is naturally much difference in this respect. Table I 
based on figures taken from their records by those midwives from 
whom schedules were obtained, shows the large number of cases 
handled by some of them. Three of the Italian women said that 
during 1913 they attended 600 births. During the three months 
covered by the examination of the county clerk’s records 71 mid- 
wives registered fewer than 50 births, 345 registered from 50 to 100, 
and 41 registered from ror to 150. 

* Journal of the American Medical Association, Vol. L, No. 17, p. 1346. 
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But the more serious aspect of the midwife situation is their 
lack of training and freedom from supervision. For, as Miss 
Van Blarcom, secretary of the New York Committee for the 
Prevention of Blindness, points out, in Denmark “although mid- 
wives attend between go and gs per cent of all births in the country, 
there is neither the same high death-rate among infants nor the 


relative amount of unnecessary invalidism which exists in this 
country. 


TABLE I 


SHOWING NUMBER OF BIRTHS ATTENDED BY MIDWIVES OF DIFFERENT NATIONALITIES 
FRoM WHOM SCHEDULES WERE SECURED 


Noumser oF Birtus ATTENDED BY MIDWIFE 


or 
IDWIFE 

None or 
51 to 100 | ror to 1§0/ 151 to 200 no Report 


43 18 


Examining and licensing are regarded as the first steps in a 
proper control of midwifery. In Illinois, midwives are licensed by 
the state Board of Health under the provisions of the Medical Prac- 
tice act of 1899.2, They are required to take a written examination 
in physiology, hygiene and antisepsis, anatomy, and care of mother 
and child. Candidates for licenses are not required to have either 
a general education or any training for midwifery. For a medical 
practitioner the state fixes the standard of general education and 
medical training that are prerequisites for a medical degree and 
requires an examination in addition, while in the case of a midwife, 
merely passing an examination in theory is all that is required. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find that the only training thought 
necessary by women wh» expect to be midwives is to secure some- 
one familiar with the type of questions usually asked to coach them 


* Carolyn C. Van Blarcom, The Midwife in England, p. 13. 
? Illinois Revised Statutes, chap. g1, sec. 6. 
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for the examination. During the few weeks or months when 
answers are being hastily memorized, their only concern is whether 
they will be able to remember this undigested mass of information 
when they take the examination. 

How many of those who are practicing have undergone even 
this test cannot be ascertained. Seven from whom schedules were 
obtained said they were practicing without being licensed, ten 
others were unable to produce their licenses. They gave all kinds 
of excuses, and each promised to send the next day the number of 
her license but none did so, and the investigator was convinced that 
none of them had passed the examination required by law. The 
records of the county clerk were searched for several of these, and 
they were not found on the books. One woman reported that she 
practiced with the “permission”’ of the doctor with whom she was 
studying on condition that she took two other women from the 
“school” with her. Two others were “authorized” by a doctor 
to put out their signs on condition that they called the doctor to 
assist them. As there is no provision for the supervision or investi- 
gation of midwives by the state Board of Health, it is to be expected 
that even the present law, inadequate as it is, will not be enforced. 

A knowledge of English is not necessary for those desiring to 
take the examination. Translators may be provided by the appli- 
cants, and in practice these are usually the doctors who have trained 
them. The translators are seated at one end of the examination 
room and the monitors employed by the state Board of Health 
take the translations of the questions to the applicant. The official 
translator employed by the state translates the answers into English 
and the papers are then graded. 

There are in Chicago no schools of midwifery worthy the name. 
One doctor who “‘trained’’ fourteen of the midwives from whom 
schedules were received gives one or two hours’ instruction five 
days a week, for six months. The only requirement for admission 
to this school is ability to read and write and the possession of the 
money for tuition—$100. The school is held in the physician’s 
office, which was found to be dirty and confused. At the first 
interview with him the doctor was found to have been drinking, 
so that he was not able to talk coherently. Another physician 
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with whom twenty-seven of those from whom schedules were 
obtained had prepared for the examination calls himself and his 
office a “College of Midwifery.” Instruction, he says, is by lec- 
ture, textbook, manikin, and skeleton. Students are not required 
to witness any definite number of deliveries, but are taken with 
him as often as possible. One Polish midwife, who reported that 
she attended 138 births in 1913, had never been to school at all 
before she began to study midwifery. She had learned to read a 
little at home, and during her nine months’ preparation for the 
examination in midwifery she learned to write. She did not, 
during training, attend a single birth. How much of the theoreti- 
cal work which she was given in lectures could be understood by a 
mind so untrained can be imagined. After five years of practice 
she was unfamiliar with the names of the solutions she used, and 
relied in case of an emergency upon the drugstore for advice. She 
diagnosed as abnormal 35 cases in 1913. She says she often treats 
such cases and makes it a habit to repair lacerations unless they 
are quite serious. Another midwife who finished the fourth grade 
at school attended 35 “‘lectures”’ in preparation for her examination. 
She had witnessed no births during training, and explained quite 
simply that when she was called to her first case she was very much 
frightened, but “God helped her and the birth was very easy.” 
An illiterate Italian midwife, who was herself untidy in appearance 
and whose bag was very dirty, explained that she “uses old methods 
but always has good luck.’’ A Polish midwife who finished the 
third grade in school paid $150 for a nine months’ lecture course 
with a local physician. She has herself had 12 children of whom 
5 died, and thinks her own experience has been of the greatest 
professional value. Her husband is sick with tuberculosis, so that 
she feels the need of greatly extending her practice. 

Because the examination is entirely theoretical, graduates of 
reputable schools of midwifery with years of experience often find 
themselves less able to pass than the ignorant woman who has 
never witnessed a delivery but has been carefully coached for the 
questions usually asked. One such trained woman has taken six 
examinations and has spent over $300 for fees and for interpreters, 
and has not yet secured a license. She has applied again and again 
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to social agencies asking if there is not some good school which 
she can attend in order to learn “American” methods, which she 
feels sure are not properly taught by the doctors who are conducting 
schools of midwifery in her neighborhood. To her these doctors 
seem poorly trained themselves and careless in their habits, as well 
as often vulgar in speech. 

Out of the 182 midwives from whom schedules were secured, 57, 
like this woman, were graduates of European schools of midwifery. 
These may be assumed to be well trained. The remaining 125 
have had only the most ridiculously inadequate training. Most 
of them have had very little general education. Fifty said they had 
never gone beyond the fourth grade, and g1 others had not gone 
beyond the eighth. One was illiterate, several could read and write 
only with the greatest difficulty. Their professional training is 
equally unsatisfactory. 

Some of the midwives who are intelligent and well trained are 
unfortunately not in the habit of taking the precautions which they 
know to be necessary for surgical cleanliness. This is probably 
in part due to the fact that they are no longer subject to the super- 
vision to which they had been accustomed at home and in even 
greater part to the fact that the standard of midwifery is so low 
in this country. A midwife would not feel free to call a good doctor 
in case of a complication, and so those who are well trained are 
demoralized by the doctors as well as by the American-trained 
midwifes with whom they come in contact. 

To many of the midwives surgical cleanliness is entirely un- 
known. This was indicated, among other things, by the condition 
of their bags. Twenty-one of the bags inspected were found to 
be dirty; while fifty-four could be called only fairly clean. Under 
such circumstances, the care of normal cases is dangerous, and the 
willingness to undertake abnormal ones is alarming. Seventy-one 
said quite frankly that they themselves treated cases which they 
diagnosed as abnormal, but that when these proved to be very 
serious they called in a doctor. Many of the women had pills and 
instruments in their bags, although the use of either constitutes a 
violation of the Medical Practice act for which they may be fined. 
One who had instruments explained that she charged $15 extra 
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whenever an operation of any sort was necessary. Some com- 
plained of prosecution for such practice, maintaining that they had 
been falsely accused. 

In the course of the investigation, evidence of criminal practice 
was forced on the attention of the investigators, and many midwives 
reported their competitors as willing to perform abortions. No 
attempt was made to verify these stories or to secure any evidence 
as to the extent of this criminal practice among them for the reason 
that it is believed to have little or no relation to the education or 
training of the midwife. While perhaps more dangerous to the 
woman, it is no more criminal for the ignorant midwife to perform 
illegal operations than for the well-trained doctor. At any rate, 
while difficult of enforcement, the law fully covers this practice and 
special attention to this aspect of the problem seemed unnecessary. 

The general standard of care given by the midwife is indicated 
by the precautions taken to prevent blindness through ophthalmia 
neonatorium. The use of a solution of nitrate of silver is now 
regarded as a simple protection against this disease which should 
never be omitted. Of the midwives interviewed, only 10 said that 
they used it in every case, 18 others said if the baby’s eyes were 
“inflamed,” “red,” or “sore” they used nitrate of silver, 98 said 
they always used boracic acid, while 4 others said they used boracic 
acid only in cases of inflamed eyes; 15 used other solutions, and 
25 used water. One said she used water only when there was 
evidence of inflammation. One woman reported that her treat- 
ment for either “red spots on the face’’ or “red eyes”’ was to rub 
them with the mother’s placenta for two or three days. Another 
said she used the mother’s milk, which is in fact commonly regarded 
asacure. Several of them knew they should use nitrate of silver, 
but said they were “afraid to’ —meaning that they feared prosecu- 
tion for the illegal use of drugs. 

That other recognized precautions are omitted is indicated by 
the fact that 32 of those interviewed said that during 1913 they had 
cases of infected cord. These and many other illustrations which 
could be quoted from the schedules show quite conclusively that 
a very large percentage of the midwives are quite unprepared to 
care even for normal cases. 
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With more than 50 per cent of the births of Chicago attended 
by these women who are for the most part quite untrained, infant 
mortality, preventable blindness, and cases of serious invalidism 
or of deaths of mothers are greatly increased. As has been said, 
there is difference of opinion as to the steps necessary to lessen these 
evils. It is admitted by everyone that the midwife with all her 
faults is not responsible for as many deaths as the ignorant doctor 
who refuses to recognize his limitations." It is also generally 
agreed that the midwife, however well trained and supervised, can 
never furnish the best standard of obstetrical care, which can be 
given only by the doctor who has been well trained in obstetrics. 
All agree that certainly one conclusion from these two postulates 
is that much greater emphasis must be laid on the place given to 
obstetrics in medical colleges. But there is much difference of 
opinion as to whether the training and supervising of midwives 
should be regarded as any part of a program for providing better 
care for all mothers. 

The argument against the midwife is, briefly, that she is of 
course not a doctor and that a well-trained doctor to attend every 
woman during childbirth is the ideal toward which we should 
direct our efforts. Any attempt to train midwives, say those 
holding this view, means that clinical opportunities which are 
needed for medical students will be given to these women. 

Those who oppose the training and supervision of midwives 
do so, not because they are ignorant of the very large numbers who 
rely upon them now, but because they are persuaded that the mid- 
wife’s patients are too poor to pay a doctor and so their remedy 
is the elimination of the midwife through the establishment and 
extension of medical charities—hospitals and dispensaries.? 

It is at this point that the fundamental error is made. In 
most cases the immigrant woman, as has been already pointed out, 
employs a midwife, not only because she is cheaper than a doctor, 
but because the woman prefers a midwife to a doctor who is a man. 

* Dr. J. Whitridge Williams, Proceedings of the American Association for Study 
and Prevention of Infant Mortality (second annual meeting), p. 192. 

?Dr. Charles Edward Ziegler, “The Elimination of the Midwife,” Proceedings 
of the American Association for Study and Prevention of Infant Mortality (third annual 
meeting), pp. 31-32. 
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Social workers who have tried to persuade a woman of this type 
to accept dispensary care can give much testimony on this subject. 
The case of the Polish woman who was dependent upon charity 
because of the illness of her husband and who refused to have a 
doctor attend her, even when she was threatened with the with- 
drawal of all relief, is not unique. In her case the neighbors, 
although themselves poor, contributed toward the payment of a 
midwife in order that the woman should not be made to suffer the 
“‘shame”’ which the society had suggested to her. 

It is unnecessary to point out that little by little, especially 
when there are some women physicians on the staff, the dispensaries 
gain the confidence of the women in spite of this social taboo. 
Among the Russian Jews, in whose neighborhood dispensary 
service was first organized, much progress has been made. But 
although the work of such dispensaries has been much extended 
in recent years and an increasingly effective and sympathetic force 
of visiting and infant-welfare nurses who co-operate with the dis- 
pensaries in the effort to supplant the midwife is now available, 
the percentage of births attended by midwives has increased. 
All of this is, of course, an argument for more dispensary service, 
but to those who are considering the welfare of the women of today 
and of twenty or fifty years hence it seems also an argument for 
making some effort to raise the present standard of midwifery. 

The physicians and laymen who believe that the midwives 
should be trained, licensed, and supervised do not believe obstetrics 
to be an unimportant branch of medicine. They do not hope to 
make a doctor out of a midwife. They do believe that it is imme- 
diately necessary to train the midwife so that she will be clean and 
careful in the care of normal cases, that she will summon a doctor 
in case there is evidence of any abnormality, and will be able to 
bathe and care for the mother and baby, and, what is equally 
important, will teach the mother the care of herself and her baby 
better perhaps than a doctor is able to do. 

Illinois has, as has been said, taken the first step in the direction 
of regulating the midwife. The law recognizes midwives and 
authorizes them to practice if they have passed the examination 
given by the state Board of Health. How inadequate this step 
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is has already been shown. Very little more has been done in 
any other place in the United States. In twelve states, Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Utah, Wisconsin, Wyoming, and in the District 
of Columbia, midwives are required to pass an examination before 
receiving a license. In Illinois, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin, midwives are restricted by law to attendance 
on normal cases.2_ In Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Montana, Nevada, 
North Caroiina, and Washington, the statutory provisions are 
irregular and so meager as to be practically without effect. In 
New Jersey, Ohio, and Wisconsin, the law requires that mid- 
wives shall be trained before being licensed, but as there are no 
accredited schools in those states, there is no possibility of enforc- 
ing the law.‘ 

Since 1907, the Department of Health of the city of New York 
has had the power to adopt rules and regulations governing the 
practice of midwifery in that city.’ Under this authority rules 
have been adopted requiring (1) that permits to practice mid- 
wifery must be renewed each year; (2) that the applicant for such 
a permit must be twenty-one years of age, must be able to read 
and write, must constantly show evidence of habits of cleanliness, 
and must present a diploma or certificate showing that she is a 
graduate of a school for midwives which is approved by the state 
Department of Health.© The last requirement was, however, 
waived in the case of all those who had been previously authorized 
to practice midwifery by the board.?’ The only approved school 
is the one conducted in connection with Bellevue Hospital, which 
is the only good school of midwifery in the United States. 

The Department of Health has also adopted rules governing 
the practice of the midwife in New York City. These include an 


* Carolyn C. Van Blarcom, The Midwife in England, p. 16. 

2 Ibid. 4 Ibid., p. 17. 

3 Tbid. 5 Laws of 1907, chap. 432. 

¢ Rule 3 adopted by the Board of Health of the Department of Health of the city 
of New York, October 14, 1913, to take effect January 1, 1914. 


7 Ibid. Before the adoption of this rule, the applicant must have attended under 
the instruction of a licensed physician at least twenty cases of childbirth. 
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enumeration of the conditions under which a physician must be 
summoned, the equipment the midwife must carry with her, and 
what solutions she should use. The enforcement of these rules 
is under Dr. S. Josephine Baker, director of child hygiene. The 
inspections are made by five medical inspectors and nine nurses, 
and on the basis of their reports as to whether the rules of the 
department are being followed, the permits of the midwives are 
renewed or revoked. New York City has thus the beginning of a 
system which will, if developed, do much to improve the standard 
of midwifery. 

New York state has in the past lagged far behind the city, 
although the problem was relatively more important in the smaller 
localities because of the absence of medical charities. In Novem- 
ber, 1914, however, the state Board of Health, in accordance with 
the authority to amend the sanitary code given it in 1912, adopted 
regulations which will raise the standard very much. These 
regulations are practically the same as those in New York City 
except that applicants, although not graduates of a recognized 
school for midwives, may secure a license if they are able to present 
evidence of having ‘‘attended, under the instruction of a duly 
licensed and registered physician, not less than fifteen cases of 
labor and have had the care of at least fifteen mothers and newborn 
infants.’”’* With this system of annual licensing, if intelligent and 
sympathetic supervision is provided, much will be accomplished 
in New York. 

As representing the other point of view, Massachusetts deserves 
some special consideration. Quite by intention and not by 
neglect as in many states, the midwife in Massachusetts is omitted 
from the Medical Practice act and so cannot legally practice. 
However, by one of those curious contradictions which legislatures 
sometimes enact, she is required to register the births she 
attends. The fact that she complies with the law in this par- 
ticular has been occasionally used to convict her of illegal prac- 
tice, but the midwife is generally tacitly allowed to practice in 
Massachusetts, and she is encouraged to register births in many 
cities. 

* Sanitary Code, New York, chap. iv. 
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Those who have been most interested in improving obstetrical 
practice in Massachusetts, believing that all efforts in this direction 
were worse than futile, have steadily opposed all plans to license, 
train, or supervise midwives. An investigation, made in 1909 in 
regard to the prevalence of ophthalmia neonatorum as a part of the 
work of a “Committee on Birth Returns and Midwives of Boston 
1915, showed 104 midwives to be practicing in Boston and the 
most important mill towns of the state. This number was felt 
to be so small in view of the very large number of recent immigrants 
in the state that it is always cited in support of the theory that the 
Massachusetts policy of prohibiting the midwife by law and ignor- 
ing her in the administration of the law has made the problem much 
less serious than in New York and other states where something 
more has been attempted. The Report of the Massachusetts Com- 
mission on Immigration (1914) showed, however, that the earlier 
report greatly underestimated the number practicing in the cities 
and towns covered in the investigation, and says that “although 
contrary to law, an increasingly large number of immigrant women 
are attended during childbirth by midwives, many of whom are 


untrained and irresponsible,” and urges “the medical profession 
and the state to face this problem at once and decide on some 
method of protecting immigrant women from these absolutely 


untrained and irresponsible practitioners.’ 


European practice would have proved a valuable source of 
information as to what might be done in the way of standardizing 
midwifery, but the opponents of supervision have insisted that 
rules and regulations which could be enforced in Germany, Austria, 
Italy, or Denmark could never be successfully administered in the 
United States. This reasoning will not, however, allow us to 
disregard the successful beginning which has been made in Eng- 
land where conditions were in many ways analogous to those in this 
country. In England as in the United States many midwives who 
were ignorant and untrained were already practicing. Their 
practice was very much more general among the poor than in this 
country. After extended discussion of the whole subject and in 
the face of considerable opposition, an act was passed in 1902 to 


* Massachusetts House Records, No. 2300, 1914, p. 196. 
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become completely operative only in 1910. After that time any 
woman desiring to be registered or licensed as a midwife was 
required by law to be a graduate of a training school, to pass a 
written and oral examination given by the Central Midwives Board, 
and to conform to the rules and regulations regarding the practice 
of midwifery established by the Central Midwives Board. Under 
these provisions, three classes of midwives are now practicing: (1) the 
“bona fide’’ midwives who were certified because they had been 
in practice one year prior to the passage of the act; (2) those certi- 
fied because they held certificates from an approved school; and 
(3) those who have passed the Central Midwives Board examina- 
tion. 

The local administration of the law is in the hands of the Council 
of the Counties and County Boroughs who are known as local 
supervising authorities. The executive officer is the local medical 
officer of the board of health. For a violation of regulations made 
by the Central Midwives Board, the midwife is first warned, then 
placed on probation or suspended from practice by this board. 
The actual supervision of the midwives is done by the inspectors 
employed by the local supervising authorities. While the success 
of the supervision must of necessity vary under this system of 
local administration of the law, Miss Van Blarcom, who studied 
the system in the rural districts as well as the manufacturing 
towns, found the spirit of the work and the results sought most 
commendable. The inspectors have apparently introduced a new 
kind of inspection. The midwife is visited at home, she is accom- 
panied on calls, and her patients are occasionally visited by the 
inspector, but no attempt is made to frighten or intimidate her. 
The object of this inspection is not so much to discover the woman 
who is untrained as to teach the old, “‘bona fide”? midwife, who is 
usually untrained, and to counsel and advise those who have 
attended good schools but are still inexperienced practitioners. 
The English regulation of midwifery seems therefore to be an 
attempt, not only to raise the standard for future licensing, but by 
patient visiting and advice to improve the methods of the old 
midwife who because of her following could not be successfully 


abolished by law. 
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This seems to be a system applicable to the situation in the 
United States. The greatest obstacle to regulation is the fact that 
in this country the midwife is used principally by the immigrant 
women, while in England the fact that her patients were English 
may have influenced public opinion. 

Since the licensing of practitioners is a state function, to meet 
the need of the Chicago situation, an amendment to the statutes 
containing the following essential features should be obtained: 
(1) training in a school approved by the state Board of Health; 
(2) licensing after examination; (3) annual renewal of license 
without cost provided the midwife has observed the rules and regu- 
lations of the board; (4) supervision of the practice of midwives. 
In Chicago this supervision should be given by the Department of 
Health, in other parts of the state by the state Board of Health. 

Until there is a reputable school of midwifery, however, the 
passage of a law containing such requirements would be of little use. 
It is therefore important that effort should be first directed toward 
the establishment of a school. In the investigation made by the 
Immigrants’ Protective League the midwives were asked whether 
they would take such a course were it offered. Some replied that 
they were too old, some were too busy, and a few thought their 
training entirely adequate. Seventy-one said they would be glad 
to attend a school if it offered practical work. In Chicago, such a 
school would be logically connected with the Cook County Hospital 
in which there is a great maternity ward. As medical students 
are not admitted to this ward, this would not mean the sacrifice 
of medical students to the training of midwives. 
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BIBLE-STUDY IN STATE COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS: 
A WAY OUT 


ETHAN ALLEN CROSS, PH.M. 
Greeley, Colorado 


The opposition to the use of the Bible in public schools and in state 
colleges and universities has not abated. Everywhere teachers recognize 
the incompleteness of an education that takes no account of the moral, 
the religious, side of human nature; but everywhere they are confronted 
with the very real difficulties which so far have prevented any practical 
use of the Bible as a source of information or as a foundation for moral 
instruction in the schools. Many are seeking to find a way out—a 
means by which the Bible may be made use of without giving offense 
to any denomination or sect. In a larger measure than the country is 
aware of this seemingly impossible thing has been accomplished in Colo- 
rado by what is popularly known as the “Greeley Plan”’ of Bible-study for 
credit. More than half of all the students enrolled in the State Teachers’ 
College at Greeley are doing systematic Bible-study, and their work is 
being accepted for credit toward graduation in this state-supported 
school. How is it done? 

Four years ago the Young Women’s Christian Association, a strong 
organization in the college, was conducting several Bible classes com- 
posed of small groups of students. These classes appealed only to those 
who were affiliated with the evangelical Protestant churches. They 
were viewed with disapproval by other denominations, and, in fact, 
received half-hearted support from the local churches with which these 
students were associated. The ministers complained that the students 
who should attend their church services and Sunday schools felt that 
their religious obligations had been met if they had attended the weekly 
devotional meeting of the Young Women’s Christian Association and 
the study group to which they belonged. The students had but little 
to do with local churches. What they got in their study groups was not 
an intellectual foundation for faith, but merely a personal application of 
religious precept—good enough as far as it goes, but insufficient for one 
who is seeking to become a religiously educated person in an intellectual 


age. 
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The dissatisfaction of the local ministers with the prevailing condi- 
tions became acute. Certain of the denominations objected to the exclu- 
sion of their adherents from active membership in the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. And then necessity found the way out. One 
of the most scholarly of the ministers—a man of knowledge, of insight, 
and of great enthusiasm for education and religion—conferred with the 
president of the advisory board of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation; and after going into the matter in detail, they made a report 
to the president of the college asking that arrangements be made for 
the granting of credit to students who should pursue a successful Bible- 
study course in any one of the churches of the town. It was understood 
that this work should take the place of the group study of the Bible in 
the Christian Association, but that the other functions of the Association 
should continue undisturbed. 

The plan which they proposed was based upon a provision for “non- 
resident courses”’ which had been made by the college two or three years 
previously, recognizing non-resident work as worthy of college credit. 
In this non-resident work some students were studying alone, outside 
the college walls, and carrying on their work by means of individual 
correspondence with the instructors. Others were studying in groups 
under the instruction of members of the college faculty, who went out 
to neighboring towns for weekly lectures, or of other instructors, found 
sufficiently well equipped, and appointed by the Director of Non-resident 
Work to instruct a particular group. The second phase of the non- 
resident work, the group plan, was the one seized upon by the Committee 
on Religious Education. The college was asked to accept work done in 
the churches in groups under competent teachers, just as it would accept 
work done in agriculture taught to groups outside the college. The 
President accepted the recommendation and asked the Director of Non- 
resident Work to confer with a committee composed of representatives 
of the Ministers’ Association and the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and with their assistance to work out the plan in detail. The 
original committee was composed of the ministers of the Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Roman Catholic, and Congregational churches; the President of 
the Advisory Board, and the student president of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association; and the Director of the Non-resident Department 
of the College. 

After a careful consideration of the many problems before it, the 
committee made a report to the President of the college. This report 
covered five details of organization: the course of study, the textbooks 
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to be used, the appointment of teachers, the organization of the classes, 
and the method of granting credit for the work. 

The course of study.—In the Teachers’ College students are accepted 
for entrance whose preparation has covered the usual four years’ course 
in a reputable high school, or the equivalent of that. The college course 
designed to prepare teachers for elementary-school positions is two years 
in length. Since most of the students go out to teach at the end of this 
course of two years, the plan was made to provide for the foundations 
of a knowledge of biblical history and literature in the work of two years. 
The committee was painfully aware of the lack of information about 
the contents of the Bible which is characteristic of most young people 
of our time. They said, then, that the two years’ course should aim to 
give the student, not a detailed, but a comprehensive study of the story 
of the Hebrew people, legendary and historical; of the growth of their 
religious ideas; and of the life and teachings of Jesus. It recommended 
that a comprehensive, consecutive study of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment should be the work of the first year, and that the life and teachings 
of Jesus should be taken up in the second. 

This recommendation was adopted and has been adhered to from the 
beginning. Some supplementary lessons, having to do with teaching 
methods in the Sunday schools, are given in some of the classes at the 
option of the teachers. 

The work of the third and fourth years, designed for students who 
stay in the college for the A.B. degree, and for preparation for positions 
as supervisors and principals, and for teachers of special subjects in 
high schools, covers ina more detailed way some particular period of 
biblical history, with emphasis upon the social and ethical significance 
of the book studied. Here also is provided a larger opportunity for the 
study of Sunday-school pedagogy. This work thus far has been given 
in only one or two of the churches, and there only when there has been 
a number of third- or fourth-year students, who have had the work 
of the first two years, large enough to warrant the organization of such 
classes. These courses are outlined in the bulletin concerning “The 
Greeley Plan of Bible-Study for College Credit’’ which is sent out by 
the college, gratis. 

Textbooks.—No one textbook is required. The committee originally 
recommended a book for each year as a guide to the student in his study 
of the actual textbook, the Bible. This recommendation is still made. 
It is understood by all, however, that this is only a recommendation. 
If the teacher in any one of the churches prefers a book other than the 
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one named by the committee, the book is submitted to the college 
Director of Bible-Study for his approval, and, being found acceptable, 
it is used in that class as substitute for the recommended book. 

For the first year, the Old Testament studies, the committee recom- 
mends Georgia L. Chamberlin’s The Hebrew Prophets, or her An Intro- 
duction to the Bible for Teachers of Children. These books are to be 
supplemented by such others as Professor Kent’s Historical Bible, 
Cornill’s History of the People of Israel, Cornill’s Prophets of Israel, and, 
for special topics, by The Encyclopaedia Brittanica, The Catholic Ency- 
clopacdia, The Jewish Encyclopaedia, and Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible. 

For the second year, the New Testament studies, Burgess’ Life 
of Christ was used for one year, and Kent’s The Life and Teachings of 
Jesus thereafter. Classes in the Roman Catholic church have used Abbé 
Fouard’s Life of Christ, and Pope’s The Prophets of Israel. For Jewish 
classes Montefiore’s The Synoptic Gospels has been recommended. Some 
variations from time to time have been authorized for the classes in the 
Episcopal church and others; but in the main the classes follow the 
recommendations of the committee. 

Teachers—The success of this work depends almost exclusively 
upon the quality of the teaching, for it is upon the academic quality of 
the work alone that the college presumes to pass judgment. Con- 
sequently the college is obliged to be very careful in the selection of 
persons, not members of the regular faculty, to conduct its work in non- 
resident groups. It has been especially careful in approving teachers 
nominated for the groups in Bible-study. The teachers are named 
by the superintendents of the Sunday schools. They must then be 
approved by the college Director of Bible-Study. The Director insists 
upon the teacher’s having.a good general education, usually indicated 
by a college degree. Besides this, the teacher must have special pre- 
paration for teaching the Bible, and personal fitness for this kind of 
work. In the Greeley churches now supporting these classes all the 
teachers have had their training in colleges or theological seminaries; 
all but one are graduates, and four out of the nine are Masters of Arts 
or Philosophy. Everyone of the number meets the requirements of 
personal fitness and special preparation for teaching the Bible. 

Classes.—When the students are enrolled in the college, the Director 
of Bible-Study asks for their church preference or church membership. 
A list of the students preferring a certain church is sent to the pastor 
of the church. These are then invited to become members of the 
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Bible-study class in that church and to take the work either for credit 
or without, as the student desires. Persons not enrolled in the college 
may take the work in these classes without credit; or, if they desire 
the college credit, they may enrol as non-resident students. 

Credit.—The regular work for a student in the college is sixty term 
hours a year—twenty hours a term of twelve weeks. Bible-study for 
the full year of thirty-six weeks is credited as four term hours. This 
makes it the equivalent of one-fifteenth of a year’s work. The four 
hours in Bible-study may be taken in addition to the sixty hours of 
credit that a student regularly earns in the classes within the college 
walls. To earn this credit of four term hours the student is required 
to attend not less than twenty-eight lessons of forty-five minutes each, 
the lessons to be presented on Sundays throughout the school year. 

The Director reserves the right to set a final examination covering 
the work of the year; but usually the student is asked to present in its 
stead his class notebook and a short thesis, covering some piece of inde- 
pendent study, at the end of each twelve-week term. These are first 
read and approved by the teacher of the class and are then presented 
to the Director for his approval. Work of an inferior quality is not 
accepted. The amount and quality of this work compares very 
favorably with that of any other department in the college. 

The success of the plan——From the beginning the plan has been a 
success. In the first year about a hundred and fifty students enrolled 
in the classes, and about one-third of these took the work for credit. 
There has been no great wave of enthusiasm, to be followed by a deadly 
falling off; but instead, a healthy increase in numbers and efficiency 
from year to year. This year there are vigorous classes in nine churches 
in Greeley—the Methodist Episcopal, Baptist, Congregational, Presby- 
terian, Roman Catholic, United Presbyterian, Unitarian, Episcopal, 
and Disciples of Christ. The total number of students enrolled is two 
hundred and seventy-one—6o per cent of the total enrollment in the 
college proper. One hundred and forty-five of these are taking the work 
for credit. 

The plan meets with the approval of all the churches of the city— 
Catholic, Protestant, and Unitarian. There is no Jewish synagogue in 
Greeley, but the director of this work has had letters of hearty approval 
of the plan from eminent Jews. On the legal side I may say that there 
has been no test case of the plan carried into the courts; but lawyers of 
some reputation have declared it to be within the law, basing their 
opinions on the fact that the college presumes to pass only upon the 
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academic quality of the work, the same as it does upon work in domestic 
science, history, or language when sent in a’. work done in non-residence, 
on the fact that the study of the Bible is not carried on within the college 
buildings, and that no state money is expended for this work. 

Thus far the college authorities have not thought fit to extend these 
courses to groups in churches outside of Greeley. So long as the plan 
is somewhat experimental, it seems best to keep the classes under the 
personal supervision of the Director. If they were extended to other 
towns and cities the employment of a paid director who could give all 
of his time to them would be necessary to keep this study up to a satis- 
factory academic standard. This expenditure of public money would 
be contrary to the law. As it now is, the Director carries this work 
in addition to that which he does as head of another department in the 
college. 

An important extension of the “Greeley Plan.’’—A year ago repre- 
sentatives of the Colorado State Sunday School Association in confer- 
ence with a committee from the State Teachers’ Association adapted 
the “Greeley Plan” to the requirements of the public high schools of 
the state. Their plan was put into successful operation last September 
by a number of schools. Very recently the Board of Education of the 


city of Denver, after a full hearing of the matter, authorized the adoption 
of the plan for its high schools. 
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The Instinct of Workmanship. By THORNSTEIN VEBLEN. New 
York: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. viiit355. $1.50. 

The present volume is a worthy companion to its author’s well- 
known work on The Theory of the Leisure Class. It is a further descrip- 
tion of the characteristics of society that result from the prestige of 
wealth. 

According to Professor Veblen, progress and welfare are mostly the 
expression of the instinct of workmanship and the parental(or altruistic) 
instinct. The operation of these is much “contaminated’”’ by baser 
instincts which also take a share in the molding of institutions and of 
the habits in which social institutions become intrenched. “History 
records more frequent and more spectacular instances of the triumph 
of imbecile institutions over life and culture than of peoples who have 
by force of instinctive insight saved themselves alive out of a desperately 
precarious institutional situation, such, for instance, as now faces the 
peoples of Christendom”’ (p. 25). Yet hope may be derived from the 
fact that “changes are going forward constantly and incontinently in 
the habitual scheme of rules and principles that regulate the community’s 
life’’ (p. 35). But “so long as parental solicitude and sense of work- 
manship do not lead men to take thought and correct this otherwise 
unguarded drift of things, the growth of usage, customs, etc., as it goes 
forward under the driving force of the several instincts native to man, 
will commonly run at cross purposes with serviceability and the sense 
of workmanship”’ (p. 49). 

The social sentiments and judgments that characterize a “pecuniary” 
basis of organization afford incentive to business rather than to work- 
manship, that is, to the effort to get rather than the effort to produce, 
to acquisition rather than serviceability. Work even becomes dis- 
creditable, except in so far as it is redeemed from disrepute by acquisitive 
success. “The display of wealth in conspicuous waste gives an eco- 
nomically untoward direction toindustry.” And “the incessant gnawing 
ing of incompatible pecuniary interests entails estrangement and dis- 
trust between persons, classes, and nations,” and “lowers the efficacy of 
human industry”’ (p. 175). 
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Moreover, the control of industry comes into the hands of business 
men, rather than of technologists, greatly to the detriment of its pro- 
ductivity. And the owners of material wealth are in effect the owners 
of the working capacity of the community and of the social stock of 
skills and technologies, for it is they, and not the skilled, who possess 
the usufruct of the work and of the skill, “with the contingent qualifi- 
cation that if the community does this work it must be allowed a liveli- 
hood, whereby the gross returns that go in the first instance to these 
owners suffer abatement by that much. This required livelihood is 
adjusted to a conventional standard of living’ (p. 220). “What 
threw the fortunes of the industrial community into the hands of the 
men of accumulated wealth was a complex of technological changes 
which so enlarged the requirements in respect of material equipment 
that the impecunious workmen could no longer carry on their trade 
except by a working agreement with the owners of their equipment” 
(p. 228). 

We still cling to a philosophy of Natural Rights, that is, the appro- 
priate offspring of a handicraft system of industry, and show a “‘some- 
what blind fervor’ in “the idyllic enterprise of rehabilitating that 
obsolescent ‘competitive system’ that embodied the system of Natural 
Rights, and that came up with the era of handicraft and went under in 
its dissolution” (p. 298). We have not yet developed the institutions 
appropriate to a system of machine technology, for “in its bearing on the 
growth of institutions the machine technology has yet scarcely had time 
to make its mark” (p. 340). “The system of Natural Rights and indi- 
vidual self-help did not come to passible maturity and take rank as a 
principle of enlightened common-sense until the era of handicraft and 
petty trade, of which it is the institutional by-product, was already giving 
way to the era of machine industry Hitherto the work of the 
machine industry has been organized and conducted under a code of 
legal rights and business principles adapted to the state of industrial 
arts which the machine industry has displaced”’ (p. 342). 

This may sound like an argument for socialism. But Professor 
Veblen is not advocating any legislative measures whatever, but a devel- 
opment of prevalent ideas and sentiments adapted to turn the existing 
industrial system to human uses. The passages quoted give only one 
strand of the argument. The author discusses at equal length the char- 
acter of the prevalent religious, philosophical, and scientific or pre- 
scientific conceptions that correlate with different stages of economic 
development, in part as effects, in part as causes. 
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As to the economic tendency of the book, each reader will judge for 
himself according to his light and his prejudices. Possibly the general 
truth of the book would have been surer of acceptance if it had not been 
quite so much left to the reader to supply qualifications and answer 
objections. Questions might be raised with reference to some of the 
author’s expressions on such debatable matters as the exact conception 
of instincts, or as the relation between institutions and habits, or as 
racial tracts, and one might query whether at points he has not yielded 
to the temptation to squeeze the last drop out of a theory, for instance 
in what he says concerning the causal relation between the price system 
and the growth of quantitative science. Unquestionably it is a book of 
intelligence and learning. And it is thoroughly characterized by the 
sociological point of view in that it recognizes the fundamental impor- 
tance of inborn propensities, in that it is broadly comparative in method 
with a liberal use of ethnological material, and especially in that it clearly 
recognizes the character of those tough and momentous, yet changing, 
realities which are built up out of the ideas and sentiments which, as a 
result of a continuous process of natural causation, prevail at any given 


time in many minds. 
Epwarp C. Hayes 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The Great Society. By GRAHAM WALLAS. New York: Macmillan, 
1914. Pp. xii+383. $2.00. 

Human nature was not prepared for the problems set by the Great 
Industry, and it remains to be seen whether mental endowments adapted 
to primitive small groups can respond to the demands of the Great 
Society of today. The effort to think in terms of national and world- 
organization has not kept pace with material developments, and to 
counteract specialization is one aim of social psychology. 

Quantitative precision is impossible in social psychology, for it deals 
with many variables and strives to interpret and to guide human behavior. 
Starting with the facts obtained by the analysis of introspective and 
experimental psychology, the social psychologist selects certain ‘“ type- 
dispositions” which connect directly with human behavior. He may 
take the “elementary” dispositions to perceive, to remember, to will, 
etc., and explain action as the result of combination of simple tendencies; 
or he may start with “complex dispositions’’ such as the various instincts 
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and the “intelligent”’ dispositions—curiosity, trial and error, thought, 
and language—treating each complex disposition as a unit and exhibiting 
its working in personal interaction. The complex of intelligent dispo- 
sitions reveals increasing clarity and decreasing fixity. This contention 
is vital for Mr. Wallas, since it is one main purpose of his book to attack 
the tendency of social psychology to simplify the structure and springs 
of human nature. He charges the English utilitarians with this fault, 
criticizes McDougall because he reduces intellect to a position below 
instinct, and confesses that he was somewhat guilty of a similar mis- 
conception in his Human Nature in Politics. 

Part I proceeds to a discussion of certain complex dispositions, which 
have been overemphasized both in psychological theory, as habit, fear, 
hatred, and imitation, and in social practice. The claim is made that 
English hedonism failed to grasp the meaning of happiness, that it under- 
estimated the strength of the various “forms of love.” In the past 
psychologists have usually selected a few dispositions to explain all the 
phenomena of human nature. Habit is important, but unless intel- 
lectualized, it is unreliable and a menace to leadership. Fear as a social 
force has been made to bear too much weight. Imitation and suggestion, 
as categories, are crude. Hatred is a real disposition: it is, however, 
subject to modification and direction, and no convincing proof that war 
is inevitable can be deduced. 

All of these dispositions are innate. They originated within an 
environment which has largely disappeared. The main task of civili- 
zation is to shape a new environment in which the “stimulations of our 
existing dispositions shall tend toward a good life.” How can this be 
done ? 

Although thought is an independent process, not another name for 
the complex interweaving of instincts, it can be indirectly guided by 
seeing to it that the appropriate material surroundings are at hand, by 
fostering the mental attitudes conducive to it, and by the fruitful use of 
memory and printed records. “Instinctive inference’ is increasingly 
dangerous in the Great Society. The author seems to be spurred by 
the revival of intuitionism heralded by Bergson (pp. 223-32). 

The “organization” of thought, of happiness, and of will is the 
theme of Part II. The face-to-face oral group is the prototype of 
thought-organization, and valuable comments on the proper conditions 
of effective action in the work of committees, councils, and parliament 
are offered. Wage-workers can seldom talk while at work and must 
depend on newspapers and books. Cities in the Great Society must 
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provide parks, meeting-places, theaters, and universities in order to 
encourage individual thought and thorough discussion. 

Three important “will-organizations” are property (individualism), 
the democratic state (socialism), and non-local association (syndicalism). 
Each contains elements of value which may be organically combined by 
future thinkers. A further field of endeavor is to foster an international 
will-organization. There are, indeed, few books which are more needed 
than a description and classification of the forms of ‘ecumenical’ co- 
operation which already take place”’ (p. 318). 

Happiness is a legitimate aim of the Great Society. It is probable 
that men are less happy now than in the days of handicraft, and the new 
scientific management may increase output and unhappiness. Women 
are peculiarly unadapted to modern industry, and the result is “baulked 
dispositions.” The principles of economy, the mean, and the extreme 
are treated in Aristotelian fashion when the author essays suggestions 
on the road to happiness. 

A bare résumé of the argument of the book does not do justice to the 
wealth of comment on affairs drawn from the personal experience of the 
writer. In the reviewer’s judgment the “sidelights” on problems are 
more important than the “headlights.” Criticism of the inadequacies 
of the older treatments of habit, fear, and the crowd (chaps. v, vi, viii) 
are more satisfactory than the author’s revision of the classifications 
and terminology of social psychology. It is well to defend the dignity 
and originative power of ideas, and if McDougall denies that thought 
may set up ends which are not dictated by crude instincts he is open to 
correction. If, however, he aims to relate our most sublimated theories 
and interests to the interwoven pattern of human nature and to the 
demands of a good human life, thus supplying the practical aim of social 
psychology with an empirical basis, his method of simplification is 
validated. The issue of the wearisome quarrel between instinct and 
intelligence (pp. 39-45) depends on a pragmatic distinction. Mr. 
Wallas realizes the need of thought to check war, exploitation, and waste 
in modern England. To maintain the dignity of thought he insists upon 
its inherited, independent, even automatic nature (pp. 48-49). Bodily 
inertia, absence of relation between thought and action, are said to be 
differentiae of pure thought, and the grave concentration of monkeys, 
dogs, and the solitary meditations of shepherds are instanced to prove 
the independence of “natural’’ intellection. McDougall uses the 
scientific principle of parsimony, connecting all thought with assignable 
instincts and sentiments, in the belief that the philosophic tradition, 
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both of the Continent and of England, obscured the antecedents of 
thought and became esoteric and speculative. The evident sympathy 
of Mr. Wallas with the theoretic reason of the Greek suggests that there 
is some danger that social psychology may enter the region of meta- 
physics prematurely. 
E. L. TALBERT 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


The Modern Factory. By GEORGE M. Price. st. ed. Preface, 
Table of Contents, many illustrations, three appendices: 
(1) Bibliography; (2) A Partial List of Investigations into 
Working Conditions Authorized by the Federal and State 
Legislatures; (3) Suggestions for the Organization and Exe- 
cution of Exit Drills. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1914. 
Pp. 574. Cloth, $4.00 net. 

This is a contribution by a competent authority to the scant American 
literature concerning the factory. The author is a physician of many 
years’ practice, chiefly among indoor employees in city factories and 
workshops. His acquaintance with the subject-matter of this volume 
arises from twofold experience—as director of the Joint Board of Sani- 
tary Control in the cloak, suit, and skirt, and the dress and waist indus- 
tries in New York City, and as a director of investigation of the New 
York State Factory Commission. In both capacities, Dr. Price has 
published reports of permanent value. His Handbook of Sanitation, 
A Manual of Theoretical and Practical Sanitation for Students and Physi- 
cians, having passed through three editions, is a work of recognized 
authority. 

Readers of the present volume profit by this unusual preparation 
of the author for his task. The book is further distinguished by its 
scrupulous limitation to the field indicated in its title. The chapters 
deal with “The Factory, Its Rise, Growth and Influence”; “The 
Workplace”; “Factory Fires and Their Prevention’; “Factory 
Accidents and Safety”’; “Light and Illumination in Factories”; ‘Fac- 
tory Sanitation”; “ Employers’ Welfare Work”; “Air and Ventila- 
tion in Factories”; “Industrial Dusts and Dusty Trades”; “Industrial 
Poisons, Gases and Fumes”; “Factory Legislation”; “Factory In- 
spection.” 

The twelve chapters are technical and precise, yet they are written 
with such clearness and simplicity that general readers, factory 
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wage-earners, social workers, and students of sociology can all read 
them with interest, pleasure, and advantage. 

In a work so comprehensive, one omission is conspicuous. This is 
the absence of all discussion of fatigue in relation to the general health 
and welfare of factory workers. Although in the chapter on “Factory 
Accidents and Safety’ fatigue is mentioned as one cause of accidents, 
the long struggle in the courts of the United States for a shorter working- 
day in manufacture is nowhere recognized, and Josephine Goldmark’s 
epoch-making volumes on Fatigue and Efficiency are ignored alike in 
the text and in the bibliography. 

It is to be desired that this work may pass through many editions, 
in which case the index—the one glaring weakness of the present edition 
—may well be made more complete. The imperfect index is only 
partially compensated for by a full and well-arranged table of contents. 

FLORENCE KELLEY 

New York City 


Racial Integrity and Other Features of the Negro Problem. By 
A. H. SHannon. Nashville, Tenn.: Publishing House of the 
M. E. Church, South. Pp. 305. $1.00. 

The author of this book is a southern man who approaches the negro 
problem chiefly from the moral standpoint, and bases his views largely 
upon personal observations. His central thesis is that the mulatto is on 
the increase through the amalgamation of white and black. He uses 
the Census reports and some investigations of his own in support of his 
conclusion. He assumes that the mulatto is necessarily a bastard, and 
that, instead of being placed under a social ban as would be done in case 
of a white bastard, he is pampered, appointed to office, and allowed to 
lead in education, the ministry, etc. A negro woman, therefore, finds 
that through a life of sin she has the best prospect of producing children 
who may rise to distinction. ‘‘With mongrels as its political leaders,” 
says the author, “as the teachers of its youth, and in its pulpits, we see 
no hope whatever of any marked improvement or moral uplift in the 
character of the race.” 

A chapter deals with the criminal negroes in the cities and suggests 
the use of vagrancy laws to keep them on the farms. Another chapter 
gives a brief history of negro slavery, a striking feature of which is an 
absence of knowledge of the causes underlying the origin and disap- 
pearance of human servitude. The author seems not to have heard of 
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Nieboer’s classic work on that subject. A final chapter points out the 
need of a curriculum adapted to the negro’s peculiar capacities, but 
gives more weight to the size of the brain, early closing of the sutures, 
etc., as compared to the white race, than modern scholars generally allow. 

The author is wrong in supposing that all mulattoes have a vicious 
origin. The tendency to judge the individual mulatto on his merits, 
regardless of his ancestry, is in line with moral progress. The Almighty 
visits the sins of the father upon the children through heredity, but it 
is no business of man’s to visit sins upon children; rather man should 
seek to free children as far as possible from all stigma. To cultivate 
antagonism toward innocent people for the sins of others is neither noble 
nor Christian in spirit. 

Most southern people agree with Thomas Nelson Page that amalga- 
mation of white and black is declining, and that there is nothing to fear 
from the increase of mulattoes which is due to the intermarriage of 
mulattoes and pure negroes. Mr. Shannon’s book, however has suffi- 
cient merit to deserve the attention of serious students of the negro 


problem. 
JerRomME Dowp 
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Working Girls in Evening Schools. By Mary VAN KLEECK. New 
York: Survey Associates, 1914. Pp. 252. 

This volume on industrial education recounts the attempt of public 
evening schools in New York City to correlate class instruction with 
daily occupational needs. The evening school is regarded as a means 
of supplementing inadequate training and also as an agent for inter- 
preting American institutions to foreign-born working girls. Kinds of 
occupations, hours of labor, and previous training are matters dealt 
with. There is a statement of the relation of evening schools to certain 
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